


“Hard Times Passing”—McRoberts 
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HIS is a time for Courage. Business is passing 
through that rather dark hour which proverbially 


precedes the dawn. When the war boom was near- 
ing its crest few men or concerns had the Courage to 
retrench rigorously. What is called for now is Courage, 
snot to retrench, but to prepare actively and aggressively 
for the period of expansion which ought to set in this 
Spring and gather reasonable momentum in subsequent 
months. This is the brand of Courage which will win in 
1922. Backboneless individuals and enterprises are act- 
ing timidly. Those possessing judgment, vision and 
energy are exercising confidence. In which class are you? 
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Your 1922 Federal Income Tax Return 


—both individual and corporate—must be prepared under the 
new law. Of vital present importance to you as an executive, 
therefore, is the information given by R. H. Montgomery in 
“The New Federal Income Tax,” an article appearing in the 
January issue of 


ADMINISTRATION 


The Journal of Business 
Analysis and Control 


Mr. Montgomery is a_ well- Meeting Today’s Problems 








Scarce — Interesting — Out of Print 


We have a small stock of the following very famous books. 
They are out of print, and the copies are, of course, 
used ones. Business men will find them worth while. 


Frenzied Finance by Thomas W. 
Lawson—tells the dramatic story 
of Amalgamated Copper and the 
Standard Oil crowd in Tom 
Lawson's inimitable manner. No 
book created greater excite- 
BOMMEE. pci aca cuscosieswane $4.10 pp 


change. A clear exposition of 
not only a day of ’Change life, 
but aJso comparisons with Lon- 
don and Paris methods. .$2.60 pp 


Gold Bricks of Speculation by 
John Hill, Jr., contains an accur- 


known Certified Public Account- 
ant and Attorney-at-Law, and the 
author of the standard work, “In- 
come Tax Procedure,” on which 
thousands of business men have 
relied each year since 1917. This 
article explains the character of 
the new law, brings out funda- 
mental differences between it and 
the old one, tells why it is ad- 
visable to hold final returns as long 
as possible, and outlines impor- 
tant precautions which these ne- 
cessitate on your part. Don't miss 
this contribution. 


This timely article is only one 
of many of equal value. Each 
issue supplies sound policies and 
specific, tested methods for han- 
dling effectively the problems 
which face every man bearing re- 
sponsibility in business today, 

You Will Need This Aid 
during the coming year. I ifteen 
thousand keen business men are 


finding in its articles and depart- 
ments indispensable working helps. 
Why not join them, and get the 
journal every month during 1922? 


Send in the coupon—today. 


The Ronald Press Company 


D 
20 Vesey Street Publishers New York 
Also Publishers of MANAGEMENT ENGINEERING, The Journal of Production 


ee ee es, S85 THiS SUBSCRIPTION FORM “ "°° *7°"?7272e2e°2 
THE RONALD PRESS CQMPANY, 20 Vesey Street, New York. 
Gentlemen: Please enroli me for one year's subscription to “ADMINISTRATION— 


The Journal of Business Analysis and Control.” An invoice for the amount of 
the year’s subscription—$5.00—will be sent me with the first issue. (Canadian and 
foreign subscription rate, $5.50.) 
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and Position § 
For catalog of Publications on Business, sent ¥ without charge, check here (1) 
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ate account of the bucket shops, 
Twenty-Eight Years in Wall fake concerns, how “suckers” 
Street by Henry Clews. Ro- are attracted by wily advertis- 
mantic history of the early ing and flaring mail solicita- 
speculators and the development MOR vie stsigaaicescsscsecaad $4.00 pp 
of our transportation and indus- ; 

trial systems. Speculation in 


: ini I t 
Dil awit: cicisaiceciios st $3.15 pp Mining Investments and How to 


Judge Them, by Nicholas, is stil] 
considered the last word for ad- 
Ten Years in Wall Street by W. vice on this form of investment 
M. Fowler was published in * and speculation. A low-priced 
1870. The battle of the giants book with good material. .$1.00 pp 
of the Gold Ring—women who 
speculate—the great rises and 
panics on the Stock Exchange— 
noted money kings ..... $3.15 pp 


The Story of Bethlehem Steel by 
Arundel Potter. _ Those who are 
studying the histories of large 
corporations with a view of ap- 
plying the factors of success to 
their own businesses will find 
this little book invaluable.$1.00 pp 


The Stock Exchange from With- 
in by William Van Antwerp— 
formerly governor of the Ex- 
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140 GREENWICH ST. NEW YORK, N. Y. 
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Mr. Business Man! 


Queer, when you think of it, but the successful business 
man of today is the one who spares time from his affairs 
for a round of golf, a month or so of hunting, a fishing trip. 


Look around you. Think of the successful men you 
know. And then discover for yourself the high percentage 
among them who are sportsmen. Your Business Man of 
today does not keep his nose to the grindstone. He knows 
that by tempering business with recreation of a health- 
giving nature he can do thrice the amount of work when he 
sits down to his desk. 


And in his reading he does not confine himself to books 
and magazines of a financial nature. He reads them as a 
necessity, but he also reads publications such as OUTING 
to balance his mind. 


The successful business man of today reads OUTING be- 
cause OUTING is the most ably edited, highest class out- 
door magazine. OUTING stands alone. 


On the newsstand OUTING costs 35 cents a copy. By 
the year it costs $4 and by entering your subscription you 
have the magazine delivered to your home or office. 


Send your annual subscription and get the magazine about 
which J. Ogden Armour said: 


“T like OUTING very much, and I think you have a great 
magazine.” 


"Send $4 today to 


OUTING PUBLISHING COMPANY 
47 WEST 47th STREET 
NEW YORK CITY 


$250 


In Cash Prizes for Answers to the Question 


Which Business Books have 
helped you most, and how? 


Everybody is invited to write, whether a Forbes 
subscriber or not. Contest closes March 22d, 
1922, but send in your articles right away. 

For the best replies we will award the following 


CASH PRIZES 


ot wa anu $100.00 
Second Prize ............00.. 50.00 
Ce 30.00 
IN aon gn aid'sin ie dims 20.00 
And 10 Prizes of............. 5.00 each 














This contest is open to all—Con- 
testants may or may not be sub- 
scribers to FORBES. By best 
reply we do not merely mean best 
from a standpoint of grammatical 


construction but best in human 


interest and practical usefulness— 


_ telling about your experience with 


business books and showing what 
you have accomplished as a result 
of your reading. 


We reserve the right to publish 
any of the letters submitted, and 
plan to begin printing some of 
them in advance of the awarding 
of the prizes, which will be an- 
nounced in the April 15th issue of 
this magazine. Contest closes 
March 22, 1922. All letters must 
be in our New York offices on 
or before that date. Allow for 
mail delays; don’t put off writing. 


Address Contest Editor 


FORBES 


120 FIFTH AVENUE 
NEW YORK 
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“Why my father is... 


I’ an eastern college a group of girls 
were talking about their fathers, in 
that proud, confident way that young 
people have. 


“My father is president of a rail- 
road,” one of them said. 


“And mine is a judge.” 


“And mine owns the largest factory 
inour town” . . . The fourth girl was 
silent; the others turned to her inquir- 
ingly. 

“Why my father is” . . . she hesi- 
tated, grew red, and then raising her 
head defiantly continued, “my father 


is just the kindest old dad in the 
world.” 


And with that she turned and brush- 
ing a rebellious tear from her eyes 
dashed out of the room. 


The two fathers who started together to make - 


men’s hopes come true 


Years ago, in a big organization, two young 
men set out hopefully side by side. Each 
was married, and their little homes were not 
far apart, their children played together. 


As the years went by one forged ahead. He 
went out on the road to sell goods, but selling 
alone did not satisfy him. He found a way to 
learn something of accounting and costs, some- 
thing of factory and office management, of 


qivertising and merchandising and corporation 
inance, ° 


And because such knowledge simply can- 
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she hesitated and grew red 


not be hid, he came ultimately to the top of 
the company where it is his business to direct 
the activities of men in all these various 
departments. 


The other man was equally faithful and 
worked equally hard, but his knowledge never 
extended beyond the one department of the 
business where he began. 


He is head of that department today—chief ° 


accountant—a useful cog in the great machine 
which the other man controls. 


You are paying for this training whether you 
receive it or not 


Both men are successful in a sense. Both’ 
are adored by their children as the “kindest old 
dads in the world.” But the one man has real- 
ized in full upon his opportunities, and the 


other has not. 


Each has known that to be true for many 
years. 


And now their children know it. 


It is the business of the Alexander Hamilton 
Institute not to turn failures into. successes, 
no institution can do that. But to make 
moderately successful men more successful, 
to round them out with a knowledge of 
other departments besides their own, and 
to give them the equipment for which the 
demand always outruns the supply. 


That increased earning power inevitably fol- 
lows this training goes without saying. But 
the Institute does not seek to be judged in 
terms of the ability of its men to make money. 
Its real product is self-satisfaction—the joy of 
success while a man is still young—the con- 
tentment that comes when‘he looks into his 
children’s eyes and knows they are proud 
of their dad. 


The training of the Alexander Hamilton In- 
stitute costs a little in money and in time. 


But what a price those men pay who do not 
accept the training! 


What a cost in opportunities that pass them 
by because they have not the knowledge or 
self-confidence to make them their own. What 
a cost in years of routine progress when the 
progress might be rapid and sure. 


What a cost in dreams that are not fulfilled, 
in plans for the family so long deferred! 


Surely it is too much to pay for the little 
effort required to investigate. Surely the hap- 
piness and success of thousands of Institute 
men is evidence enough to make it worth your 
while to spend an evening with the facts. 


“Forging Ahead in Business” 


The facts have been condensed into a 120-page 
book “Forging Ahead in Business.” It answers 
every question you are likely to raise, it tells 
just what the Modern Business Course and 
Service has done for men whose position and 
problem were precisely like yours. You can 
read it in an evening. Is an evening too much 
to give when the years go so fast? “When 
there is so little time in which to do all that 
you want to do for your children, and for 
yourself? 


The coupon will bring a copy without obli- 
gation; send for your copy now. 


Alexander Hamilton Institute 
410 Astor Place, New York City 


Send me “Forging Ahead in Business” which 
I may keep without obligation. 
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Canadian Address, C. P. R. Building, Toronto; Australian Addrees, 42 Hunter Street, Sydney 
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Nothing Has Happened to Discourage 
Confidence in Revival This Spring 


Setbacks Which “Forbes” Forecast Not Awanting, But Promise Still Is for Better 


Business as Year Advances. 


OTHING has happened to necessitate modi- 

N fying the view that business will improve 

as we get farther into the current year. 

Nor has anything happened to change the view 

expressed here two or three months ago that the 

Winter months would bring irregularity and slack- 
ening in the trend towards improvement. 

On the subject of setbacks—recent, current and 
prospective—little need be said. They have been 
brought painfully to the attention of most of us. 
Not very many-concerns have been immune from 
the slow-going tendency. 

Yet even at this between-seasons period, there 
have not been lacking encouraging developments 
of real importance, developments which strength- 
en the conviction that Spring should mark the 
advent of somewhat greater activity and that later 
months will bring us, at a reasonable rate, towards 
normally active operations. 


Shrinkage in Bank Borrowing 


A banker dropped in to see me just before I 
started writing this, and his mission was this: 
“Do you know any sound concern that would 
like to open an account with us and borrow half- 
a-million dollars ?” 

This throws a shaft of light on a condition 
which warrants expectations that enterprise will 
begin to show more life when the handicaps of 
Winter have been removed. Bank borrowing from 
the Federal Reserve System has decreased tre- 
mendously; notes in circulation have been con- 
tracted drastically ; the ratio of reserves reported 
by the 12 Reserve Banks has risen above 76 per 
cent.; gold is still flowing hither; interest rates 
have further declined; new offerings of securi- 
ties, although carrying lower income returns, are 
readily absorbed ; “frozen credits” have melted, at 
least in industrial and commercial centers; and 
banks are now confronted with the pressing prob- 
lem of how to find safe and suitable employment 
for their idle funds. . 

More ingenuity usually is displayed in finding 
employment for idle capital than is displayed by 
idle workers in finding employment. It may be 
safely assumed that brainy men of enterprise will 
get together with holders of idle funds and that 
the outcome will be action, action calculated to 


quicken business activity and broaden employ- 
ment. 


Plenty of Money for Building 


The importance of this condition cannot easily 
be exaggerated in analyzing the outlook. For one 
thing, there is almost certain to develop pro- 
nounced revival of building. That very large 
sums will become available for dependable pros- 
pective builders in the Spring can be taken for 
granted. Announcement has been made that one 
of the largest insurance companies is ready to 
Provide $100,000,000 to finance the erection of 
apartments for the working classes in New York 
City, where the need for additional accommoda- 
tions is urgent and special legislation allows valu- 
able tax-exemption privileges. In view of the 
stowing plentifulness of money at moderate rates, 
there may easily be enough building by private 
interests to offset the rather clamorous demand 
here and there that public funds be made avail- 
able for providing housing facilities, 


By B. C. Forbes 


In responsible circles nothing is more closely 
scrutinized than international events. Frankly, 
the apprehension entertained is acting as a brake 
on enterprise. ‘The pose struck by Poincare, the 
new French Premier, has aroused uneasiness on 
both sides of the Atlantic and has fully counter- 
balanced the sentimental effect of the Irish settle- 
ment. 

Yet those closest to international currents are 
rather hopeful that the inescapable facts of the 
case will tone down Poincare’s belligerency and 
that he and other statesmen invited to participate 
in the Genoa conference next month will become 
convinced of the dire necessity for co-operative 













Purchasing Value of the Dollar 


The above chart, reproduced by permission of the 

National Industrial Conference Board, shows at a 

glance the purchasing value of the dollar, based on 

the cost of living at various times since the beginning 
of the war 


action to prevent catastrophe in Central Europe, 
and to set constructive processes in motion. There 
is also a growing belief that through sheer force 
of circumstances the United States will be brought 
to participating in rehabilitatory measures of some 
nature, either strictly governmental or, it may be, 
private, with the backing and support of the gov- 
ernment. , 

In other words, though heavy European clouds 
now overhang, there is a disposition here to ex- 
pect some degree of sunshine, following the round 
table conference of representatives from all na- 
tions of the world. 

If one were to look around for cheerful devel- 
opments at home, one could cite the recent pro- 
nounced buoyancy of the security markets, the 
receipt of slightly less pessimistic reports from 
agricultural states, the resumption of dividends 
by various companies, the remarkable stability 
of the principal foreign exchanges, favorable la- 
bor developments in certain directions, somewhat 
better news from the steel industry, petroleum 
production of record-breaking volume, improved 
prices for wool, sugar, coffee and cettain other 
commodities, freer ordering of automobiles. by 
dealers and retailers, the steady reduction of excess 
stocks on hand almost all along the line, the re- 


Money Will Be Put to Work. Views of Leaders 


markable stability recorded by index numbers, 
the keeping of unemployment and resultant dis- 
tress within bounds. 

The threatened strike of both hard and soft coal 
miners and the united opposition to further wage 
reductions manifested by railway employees are 
likely to arouse increasing attention this month 
and next. Other unsettling happenings are to be 
expected, including failures. 

But, as already stated, there is every justifica- 
tion for proceeding on the theory that Spring 
will bring incipient revival of activity and im- 
provement. Do not forget that an abundance of 
cheap money forms a powerful incentive for en- 
terprise, for activity, for progress, for profits and 
for fuller employment. - 





Views of Leaders 


Governor W. P. G. Harding, Chairman of the 
Federal Reserve Board, in a recent address, stated 
that American business had passed through the 
most acute stages of stagnation. “Business con- 
ditions throughout the United States are very 
much better than they were a year ago,” Governor 
Harding said. “The Federal Reserve System has 
done what it could to stabilize conditions—and I 
believe it succeeded. The country has passed 
through its crucial stages. The reaction is by no 
means uniform, but it is well marked. Farm 
products are now below the pre-war level in most 
cases, and in some cases below the cost of pro- 
duction. The cost of living is above the pre-war 
level, but it is gradually seeking lower levels. The 
readjustment is not completed in some lines, as 
the farmer is not yet back to normal conditions, 
and until he gets his normal purchasing power we 
will not really have normal times, but the farmer’s 
condition has materially improved, being benefited 
by the War Finance Corporation.” 

“More cash registers,” declares Frederick B. 
Patterson, president of the National Cash Register 
Company, “were built during 1921 than were con- 
structed in 1920, which was the biggest year in 
the history of. the company. Business conditions 
will gradually improve throughout 1922. There 
is every reason for conservative optimism. Un- 
questionably the low mark in the industrial de- 
pression is past, and from now on there will be 
decided improvement.” 

J. Ogden Armour, president of Armour & Co., 
believes that the worst is past and that recovery 
is under way. In the company’s annual report to 
stockholders, he says: “With losses completely 
written off and with inventory at current market 
values, there is every reason for looking forward 
to better times. Our raw material and finished 
product prices are at pre-war levels, and further 
liquidation is unwarranted and hardly probable. 
Operating costs have been adjusted toward nor- 
mal levels, while wages, constituting the biggest 
factor in this field, have been reduced approxi- 
mately: 25 per cent. I firmly: believe the next 
annual statement will show satisfactory results.” 

Charles M. Muchnic, vice-president of the 
American Locomotive Company, on sailing for 
Europe, stated that his company would not ac- 
cept any business on the barter basis. “European 
countries,” he said, “are not in a position to make 
cash payments for their locomotive requirements, 
and this company has not nor does it intend 

(Continued on page 295) 
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“With all thy getting get Understanding” 


FACT AND COMMENT 


I visited Hartford the other day and met sev- 
eral hundred of its active business men—and a fine 
up-standing, able-looking lot of men they were. 
One typical New England veteran fell a’talking 
with me about the city, 
its notable buildings, its 
parks, etc. He mentioned 
that the late J.P. Morgan 
had done much for this, 
his native town. I asked 
him about the present J. P. Morgan. He replied: 
“The present Mr. Morgan has also been very gen- 
erous to Hartford, but you never learn anything 
about it. He keeps very quiet what he does. The 
result is that the people here don’t know him as he 
is.” Recently, I have heard several incidents about 
Jack Morgan, all revealing him as a generous, 
high-minded, human fellow. 

Yet, have yon not noticed that he is selected by 
anarchists and other revolutionaries as a shining 
target? His life has been repeatedly threatened, 
and on at least one occasion he had a miraculous 
escape from death when attacked by an anarchist. 
Why is this so? Is it not at least partly because 
Mr. Morgan has utterly failed to allow the rank 
and file of the American people to get to know him 
as he is? Mr. Morgan, very shortsightedly, acts 
on the principle that if he does only what he con- 
siders right, he doesn’t have to give a hang for 
what the public may think. John D. Rockefeller 
used to be obsessed with the same notion. He lived 
to rue that course, however, and has since done 
a great deal to bring about the remarkable change 
in public sentiment towards him. 

Because of his position as king-pin of High Fi- 
nance, if for no other reason—although there are 
other reasons—Mr. Morgan should modify his 
tactics. His associates and all those who know him 
intimately declare he is a good-natured, lovable 
fellow. But his attitude towards the public and 
public sentiment has been such that he is pictured 
as a proud, cold, aloof, arrogant autocrat, a patri- 
cian who gives not a snap of the fingers for the 
common people. 

Much of our social and economic discontent and 
dislocation could be overcome if men in high places 
would display, in a practical way, more of the 
spirit of the Brotherhood of Man, more of the 
free-and-easy democracy of a Schwab or a Ford 
or an Edison or a Rockefeller, or, to cross the At- 
lantic, a King Albert or a Prince of Wales. 

High station carries with it obligations and re- 
sponsibilities which must be recognized and dis- 
charged in these days of advancing democracy. 

* * * 


J. P. MORGAN 
DOESN’T DO 
HIMSELF 
JUSTICE 


Every time you lie you incur a liability. 
> 2's 
The fellow who has a “drag” usually is a drag 
on the organization. 
* * * 
A good name is the foundation of credit. 
eas 


Failure is the salt, success. the sugar, of life. 
Both have their place. 


By the Editor 


A well-to-do business man had his shoes made 
for years by a shoemakér who charged, usually, 
sixteen to eighteen dollars a pair. When prices 
of everything were soaring skywards, the business 

man asked what he would 
SAVE be charged for a new 
OR pair of shoes. “Forty 
SPEND, dollars,” he was told. He 
WHICH? decided to get along 

without them. Last year 
he again telephoned and was again told “Forty 
dollars.” He protested, as leather was selling for 
next to nothing, that this price was preposterously 
high. The-shoemaker, however, was obdurate. 
The business man then told him that henceforth 
he would buy his shoes elsewhere. And he told 
me the other day that he had obtained for less 
than twenty dollars an excellent pair of shoes. 
He added: 

“IT would regard spending forty dollars for a 
pair of shoes as unwise. I believe in thrift. But 
I also believe in spending. Genuine thrift does 
not consist of not spending. Genuine thrift con- 
sists of spending money to the very best advan- 
tage. Saving money is not an end in itself. 
Saving is, or should be, only a means to an end. 
Unless we have spending, we can have no vigorous 
prosperity. As a matter of fact, real prosperity 
comes from the right kind of spending. But the 
right kind of spending is true economy, and true 
economy is equivalent to thrift. Thriftlessness is 
unwise, foolish spending. 

“Isn't it funny,” he went on, “that while the 
virtues of thrift are constantly being dinned into 
our ears, very little is ever said about the impor- 
tance of spending judiciously. If the people could 
be taught to make the wisest possible use of their 
money, then thrift and saving ‘vould take care of 
themselves. There is need for talking more about 
spending rather than for talking more about 
saving. Wise spending—combined, of course, 
with hard work and right habits—will bring back 
prosperity quicker than anything else.” 

Secretary of War Weeks and Henry Ford, whose 

offer to purchase and lease the Government's 

nitrate and water-power projects at Muscle Shoals, 

Ala., will soon be presented to Congress for final 

action. Mr. Ford ts said to have completed plans 

for the development of the property and is 


prepared to start work immediately his proposal 
is accepted 











How is this for meanness? John Jacob Astor. 
father of the present Vincent Astor, used to have 
a Fifth Avenue Hotel barber go to his house every 
day to shave him. He didn’t tip the barber every 
day, but gave him fifty 
cents each week. But— 
and here is the rub—ip- 
stead of paying the bar- 
ber on the same day each 
week, he systematically 
paid the tip one day later each week. Thus, if 
he paid the tip one week on a Monday, next week 
the barber got his tip on Tuesday, the following 
week on Wednesday, and so on. In the course of 
six weeks he thus skinned the barber out of a 
week’s tip! Imagine a man of Astor’s wealth 
descending to such a contemptible dodge to save 
ten cents a week! 

I got much personal gossip from a veteran bar- 
ber who worked for years in the Fifth Avenue 
Hotel shop, which was a favorite haunt of politi- 
cians and other notables in the old days. He rather 
astonished me by confiding that the late J. P. Mor- 
gan gave only a five-cent tip when shaved. 
William Waldorf Astor, who owned the Waldorf 
Hotel and who befriended George Boldt, who 
made that hostelry famous, always gave the bar- 
ber a dollar for a shave and five dollars every time 
he had his hair cut. Roosevelt tipped very mod- 
estly, “but,” added the barber, “I would have been 
glad to take care of him without any tip; he was 
such a fine, democratic, friendly man. It was a 
pleasure to have him come into the place.” 

The barber went on: “Mr. Roosevelt was very 
fond of talking militarism. We had a good joke 
on him one day. One of my regular customers 
was a fine, old, dignified gentleman who had been 
general passenger or trafftc agent of the Erie Rail- 
way. I always addressed him as General. One 
day he came in when Mr. Roosevelt was in my 
chair, and I turned aside and explained, ‘I’ll be 
ready for you in two or three minutes, General.’ 
Mr. Roosevelt immediately became terribly inter- 
ested, and whispered to me, ‘Which general is it? 
When I told him, he showed all his teeth and 
chuckled, ‘Fooled again.’ ” 

Maybe there is a suggestion for you in this fur- 
ther remark made by the veteran barber: “What 
a fool I was not to collect locks of hair of all the 
famous men I have had in my chair. I have had 
a number of presidents, lots of other famous poli- 
ticans, plenty of big financiers from the days of 
Jay Gould down—Jay Gould never tipped. I have 
a friend who has a collection of famous men’s 
hair which is worth many thousands of dollars. | 
didn’t think of it in time.” 

How many of us, in humble or high station, are 
overlooking every-day opportunities? 


HOW JOHN 
JACOB ASTOR 
SKINNED 

THE BARBER 


* * * 


Helpfulness helps self. 
* * * 


If business is slack with you, tighten your belt 
and go to it. 
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JACKSON E. REYNOLDS 
New president of the influential First National Bank 
of New York. Mr. Reynolds was formerly counsel 
for the Central Railroad of New Jersey and was 
made vice-president of the First National in 1917 







The next wave of prosperity in America threat- 
ens to be seriously checked by lack of adequate 
transportation. The country’s productive capacity 
has increased tremendously during the last ten 
years, but railroad ca- 
pacity has gravely lagged. 
Indeed, during the last 
few years our total op- 
erated railway mileage 
has decreased, not in- 
creased. Not only so, but the war impaired the 
existing facilities and few roads have since been 
able to spend reasonable sums for maintenance, to 
say nothing of improvements. The net result is 
that should business rebound sharply, our rail- 
roads would be found not properly prepared. 

On March 1 the theoretical allowance of 6 per 
cent- on valuation named in the Transportation 
Act ends. Although this “guaranty” has not been 
nearly earned, the very fact that-the law stipulated 
that roads should be so regulated as to permit 
efficiently-managed roads to earn this return, 
heartened investors in railway securities. Efforts 
are now being made to abolish this stipulated 6 per 
cent. All shippers and business men in general 
should fight any move in this direction, not in the 
interest of the railroads, but in their own inter- 
est, because if the railroads are subjected to fur- 
ther strangulation, full-flood prosperity will be 
made impossible. Nothing could do more to 
stimulate general recovery than the advent of 
regulatory and other conditions calculated to re- 
habilitate the railroads financially and physically. 
Hasty compulsory cutting of freight rates cannot 
but delay the arrival of better times and lead to 
conditions inimical to thorough-going prosperity. 

When bankers and railway managers sound 
warnings that the enormous sums needed by the 
railroads within the next few years must be in 
large part raised, not by piling bond issue upon 
bond issue, but by selling either preferred or com- 
mon stock, they are not trying unwarrantedly to 
frighten Washington. They but speak truth. 
Their words ought to be heeded now, not after 
it is too late to avert disaster. Prevention is better 
than cure. 


BUSINESS MEN 
SHOULD RALLY 
TO THE DEFENSE 
OF RAILROADS 
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The Press has been called the Fourth Estate. 
Moving pictures have become the Fifth Estate. It 
is not easy to exaggerate the place they fill in the 
daily scheme of things. They have become an im- 
portant, an influential, a 
staple part of the life of 
the American people. 
Just how much larger a 
place they will fill de- 
pends upon how the in- 
dustry governs itself within the next year or two. 
Moving pictures have been brought to the bar of 
public opinion, and a verdict will by and by be 
given by the people. 

Apparently, the leading producers of pictures 
realize their position. Undeniably, the record of 
the “movies” heretofore has not been altogether 
creditable. The influence exercised upon public 
morals, and particularly upon the morals of the 
young, has often been bad. Indeed, many respec- 
table heads of families have hesitated to permit 
their children to attend. 

Very encouraging, therefore, is the engagement 
of Will H. Hays by the National Association of 
the Motion Picture Industry, In commenting 
on their selection of Mr. Hays, the Association 
says: 


In order to raise to the highest point the educa- 
cational and moral value of our great industry, 
we desired to secure the co-operation of the man 
best adapted to inspire public confidence and 
interest, as a guiding and directing mind, in all 
questions effecting simultaneously the public wel- 
fare and the interest and duties of our industry. 


President Harding endorsed the decision of his 
dynamic Postmaster General to leave the Cabinet 
for the purpose of taking up this far-reaching 
work. During his short period at Washington 
Will Hays has demonstrated not only extraordi- 
nary executive ability, but extraordinary ability to 
grasp the functioning of the public’s mind as well 
as the mental workings of employees. He has 
completely freed the postal service of the auto- 
cratic, tyrannical rules and regulations imposed by 
his predecessor. The public have come to have 
the fullest confidence in Hays. His new sphere 
should afford him unlimited opportunity for be- 
coming a wholesome, an educative, an inspiring 
influence in the life of America. Unless Hays 
finds himself invested with power to accomplish 
what his new employers proclaim they have en- 
gaged him to accomplish, he will doubtless with- 
draw and make a clean breast of his reasons thgre- 
for. 

The very fact, howeyer, that a man of Hays’s 
type has been selected indicates that our motion 
picture producers are sincerely desirous of purg- 
ing the industry of its evils. 

* * * 
It’s better to lose smilingly than to win whin- 


ingly. 


WILL H. HAYS 
TAKES HOLD 
OF THE 
FIFTH ESTATE 


* * * 
Generosity pays generous dividends. 
. +9 


Good food, good habits, good digestion contrib- 
ute to good judgment. And good judgment is the 


raw material of success. 
.& 2 


He is rich, he is a king, he is a ruler who has 


mastered self-control. 
ee 


If you are asking, “What's the use?” it means 
that you are in danger of allowing your life to 
become useless. The world is largely a reflection 
of ourselves. 




























JOHN McHUGH 
Who has been elected president of the Mechanics and 
Metals National Bank of New York. Mr. McHugh 
succeeds Gates McGarragh, who becomes Chairman 
of the Board of Directors 


Chickens do come home to roost, don’t they? 
Isn’t that one thought stirred up by the rise to 
political power of the agricultural “bloc” in Con- 
gress? In the bad old days there were capitalistic 


“blocs,” although they 
BEWARE OF tried to keep under cover 
SPLITTING and were not called by 


THE NATION 
INTO FACTIONS 


that name. There was a 
high protectionist ‘‘bloc,” 
there was a railroad 
“bloc,” there was a High Finance “bloc.” And 
who can deny that these “blocs” did not influence, 
net to say dominate, legislation affecting them? 
That these various capitalistic interests went too 
far in securing legislation for their own aggran- 
dizement is now, in retrospect, abundantly clear. 

Is it astonishing, therefore, that the nation 
should now be confronted with an agricultural 
“bloc”? Or is it illogical that organized labor 
should combine to wield “bloc-like” powers at 
Washington? A loud noise was raised when la- 
bor leaders sat in the gallery of Congress and 
watched how law-makers voted on vital labor 
measures. And a still louder noise is being raised 
over the formation and activities of the agricul- 
tural “bloc.” But are we not witnessing simply 
the swinging of the pendulum trom one direction 
to another? Many of the things done by capital- 
istic interests when they were in command of 
the legislative reins were bitterly disliked by the 
farmers and by labor. Now scme of the things 
being done by the agricultural and the labor par- 
ties are equally distasteful to capitalistic inter- 
ests. Are we not, however, witnessing chickens 
coming home to roost? 

A frank recognition of this should not, how- 
ever, blind us to the danger of splitting the nation 
into factions and having each faction represented 
at Washington, bent only on securing special ad- 
vantages for its own class. The most staple, the 
most dependable, the most efficient governments 
in modern times have been those consisting of two 
main parties, a party in power and a party in 
opposition. Britain and most of her colonies have 
had such governments. So in the main has the 
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United States heretofore. In countries where the 
voters have split themselves into several or many 
“blocs” or groups of parties, the results have been 
less satisfactory. It has meant that those in pow- 
er often have had to act as trapeze performers, 
concerned more in preserving political balance than 
in formulating laws for the greatest good of the 
greatest number. It has often meant, also, too 
frequent changes of administration, with unset- 
tling consequences upon business, industry and 
everything else. 

One danger of the new v order which is develop- 
ing here has already been forcibly demonstrated ; 
namely, the insistent demand by the agricultural 
“bloc” that a “dirt farmer” be appointed a member 
of the Federal Reserve Board. Labor could, with 
equal justice, demand that a “worker in overalls” 
be placed on the Federal Reserve Board. Other 
classes or interests could follow suit. And what 
would be the outcome? A motley collection of 
men totally unfit to discharge the infinitely impor- 
tant duty of handling America’s banking system. 

In view of what was what in the past, however, 
it is probable that we shall experience no little 
trouble and pay no light price before the danger 
of splitting the nation into numerous “blocs” is 
driven home to the people so forcibly and pain- 
fully that they shall rise up and abolish them. 

x * * 

Say what we may, riches do enable many men 
to flout the law. Money can often stop the wheels 
of justice. It is infinitely more difficult to jail a 
rich man than a poor man. That’s beyond dispute. 
When, therefore, a rich, 
powerful wrongdoer does 
happen to be forced be 
hind prison bars, the 
common people rejoice 
heartily. They feel that 
for once justice has tri- 
umphed over gold. Occasions for such rejoicing 
are not numerous, for although many rich men 
are indicted, few are jailed. 

When the arch-offender among the “Tile 
Trust” swindlers of the public, Frank H. Nobbe, 
was sent to prison, the poor who had suffered 
from excessive rents and the public in general 
rejoiced. 

But, behold! within one month, before he had 
served more than one-quarter of his sentence, he 
was freed so quietly that it was only by chance 
that a newspaper, some time later, made the dis- 
covery. The excuse given, when, very properly, 
a rumpus was raised, was that he was a sufferer 
from tuberculosis. His wife, with more honesty 
than sophistication, revealed how critically ill he 
was by stating that he had gone to Atlantic City 
and that “the doctors say he will not be able to 
go to business for another two or three weeks.” 

If this sort of hugger-muggery, if this flagrant 
solicitude for powerful wrongdoers properly sen- 
tenced to become jailbirds, is not calculated to 
make the blood of the public boil to the explosion- 
point, then what, in the name of heaven, is? 

Had Nobbe, instead of being a powerful busi- 
ness man, been a down-and-out wretch who had 
confined his robbing to one or two individuals, and 
not taken money illegally from thousands of the 
poor, would he have been thus released from pris- 
on? The New York Evening Post, which fer- 
reted out this most untimely scandal, aptly calls 
it “A startling jail delivery.” If money can 


THROW 
THEM 
INTO 
PRISON 
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Two-Line Editorials 


A prediction.* Coal prices will be lowered, 


strike or no strike. 
* * * ” 


Russia is not ready to export heavily no 
matter how many resolutions may be passed. 
* * * 

Looks as sf the Irish Free State’s new out- 
fit will include an Ulster. 
$s ¢ » 
Have patience with France. 


her poise by and by. 
. a6 


New York is becoming glutted with un- 
loaned money. 


‘ She’ll recover 


* * * 


Business weather forecast : 
Winter. 


A fairly severe 
a 
The agricultural “bloc” at least demon- 


strates what organization and concentration 


can accomplish. 
* * * 


The sales tax seems to be creeping over the 


political horizon. 
“2. * 


A political forecast: Stormy Republican 


weather. 
* ok * 


Tariff mending threatens to end in tariff 


muddling. 
* * * 


At the moment the Anglo-French alliance 
is mainly “offensive.” 

* * * 

Watch Cuba. Important developments ap- 
pear to be brewing. 

* * * 

To cut railroad rates to the quick would 
not be a quick way to bring back business 
prosperity. 

* * * 

There would appear to be need for turning 

the light on electric light bulb prices. 
* * * 

The business ship, now drifting, should by 
and by begin to steer a straighter, better 
course. 








reach through prison doors and set free “a male- 
factor of great wealth,” could we blame those in 
a different station of life if they attempted by the 
only -means at their command—force—to free 
those of their own kind? 

Any prisoner released on the plea of ill-health 
should be promptly clapped into prison again 
when his health returns. If the law doesn’t permit 
of this, then pass such a law. 

How many unfortunate mortals thrown on the 
street because of inability to pay extortionate rents 
brought about by just such gouging practices as 
Nobbe and his kind were found guilty of—how 
many had tuberculosis in quite as serious form as 
the precious Nobbe, who may have to continue his 
holidaying at Atlantic City for two or three weeks 
before feeling fit to return to business? Or, how 
many became victims of tuberculosis because of 
the privations they underwent when bundled out of 
their homes, bag and baggage? 

This Nobbe incident smells to high heaven. 
Its effect? Who can measure? 


Don’t give way to despair over the way France 
is cutting up. Assume, rather, that Poincare’; 
bark is worse than his bite is likely to be. Having 
succeeded in ousting Premier Briand for having 
been too lenient with 
Germany and too 2nxioys 
to co-operate with Brit. 
ain, Poincare, on making 
his bow as the new head 
of the Government, 
could not but make bellicose noises and go 
through threatening gestures. But he is likely to 
undergo an experience similar to our own Presj- 
dent Harding’s. Harding rose to ‘office by de- 
nouncing the League of Nations and all that it 
and President Wilson stood for; but, on getting 
into power, he found it necessary to act very much 
as his predecessor had acted in handling interna- 
tional problems. There come times when circum- 
stances make puppets of men, when forces beyond 
human control dictate human action. 

Poincare is destined to find that there is only 
one wise, one feasible course, for him to follow 
if he means to put the good of France above petty 
personal considerations. France cannot afford, 
for the sake of revenge, to ravage Germany over 
the protest of Britain and her other ex-Allies. 

Let all have patience with Poincare. Let him 
sound political warwhoops as he takes his seat at 
the head of the Government. When he settles 
down to business, he may be expected with a fair 
measure of confidence to show business sense and 
statesmanship. If he doesn’t he will not be long 
tolerated by the people of France, the majority of 
whom, after all, exercise reason and conservatism. 

* * * 


RESPONSIBILITY 
BEGETS A 
SENSE OF 
RESPONSIBILITY 


Would this ever have occurred to you? Fire 
insurance people know in advance the lines of 
business in which there are to be an excessive 
number of failures. How? Their records show 


that, when things are 
moving towards disaster 
in any line of business, 
the number of fires in 
that particular line in- 
creases inordinately. A 
Hartford fire insurance official tells me_ that 
their records on this score are tremendously in- 
teresting. They watch most keenly daily records 
of fires, classify and tabulate them carefully, 
analyze them thoroughly—and learn a lot from 
them. 

His talk reminded me of the story of the two 
merchants who met in Chicago. “That was too 
bad; I was sorry to see that your store burned 
down last week.” “No, no; not last week; next 
week,” was the reply. 

This wilful burning of businesses has become 
so serious a matter that the New York Board of 
Fire Underwriters is to set aside a special fund 
to investigate outbreaks of suspicious origin and 
to prosecute all those believed guilty of arson. Fire 
lossés in the metropolitan district last year reached 
$40,000,000, against $25,000,000 in 1920 and a 
good deal less in 1919. The losses are amounting 
to new maximum figures every day. The records 
clearly reveal that when prices of all merchandise 
were advancing, fires were few. Since prices 
began to fall, fires, like, failures, have multiplied. 

We sometimes boast of how far our business 
morals have been raised above former standards. 
But evidently: the millenium is not yet with us. 


FIRES ARE 
A GOOD 
BUSINESS 
BAROMETER 
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“HARD TIMES PASSING”’—McROBERTS 


America Can Stand Both Depression and the Coming Prosperity 


MERICA can stand prosperity better than 
A any other nation. What is more, it is go- 

ing to have an era of such solid national 
rosperity as we never before have. known.” 

That is what Samuel McRoberts, the new pres- 
ident of the Metropolitan Trust Company, New 
York, told me when asked for an opinion of the 
national financial and industrial outlook. 

“But prosperity won’t come over night. 

are experiencing what you term ‘hard times, 
he assured me. 
. “There will be a period of low earnings and 
low prices. But out of that will come much 
‘free’ money and such solid prosperity 
as we, and other nations, never have 
known. 

“There are coming days when we 
will have money to send abroad, not 
because we are told it is patriotic and 
humane to do so; for the nations that 
need, but because it can be more profit- 
ably employed there than at home. 
Our ships will again carry our com- 
merce to every part of the globe. And 
we will be prosperous, not with a tem- 
porary, inflated prosperity, but with 
genuine fortune and success. 

“And how will labor take this period 
of low earnings?” I asked. 


»” 


Faith in America 


“Hard, of course,” he replied. ”But 
—and here spoke that thorough-going 
American that one senses in Mr. Mc- 
Roberts—“American labor will take it 
better than the labor of any other coun- 
try. 

“And América will stand prosperity 
better than any other country could. 
We hear a lot to the contrary, but the 
truth is that we can stand prosperity. 
We were tested during the war, and 
afterwards. 

“We cannot believe too strongly in 
this nation of ours. By the very na- 
ture of-our people we are a nation 
that can endure and can bear. Spread 
over a large area, though we are, still 
we are one and homogeneous. What 
we can do we have proved. Low earn- 
ings and low prices will not upset our 
equilibrium. We will build up our 
national prosperity and commerce un- 
der them. 

“That period of low earnings will 
be a difficult time. It will mean close competi- 
tion for work and keen competition among pro- 
ducers and manufacturers. - People are still living 
and thinking on the war scale. They do not want 
to go back to the pre-war conditions of life. 

“Even Europe is not back to her pre-war level. 
She will have to go down to that or less. Of 
course, Europe will come back, and faster than 
she came back before, because she will have been 
over the ground. And it will do Europeans no 
particular good to loan them money ; the readjust-. 
ment must come by work and thrift. 

“Tt would be folly to think that we could escape 
a readjustment period. We have to-day a surplus 
of manufacturing capacity, much of it the result 
of emergency construction, financed and built at 
high cost. We are a nation of vast productive 
ability; we produce more than we use and for 


We 


Mr. McRoberts has had a long experience as a banker. 
ten years he was a vice-president and executive manager of the 
National City Bank, and was prominently identified with the growth 


By E. P. Curtis 


that we must have a market. Our surplus must 
be exported. It is that surplus, that extra 5 per 
cent., that determines the condition of a country. 
When we have reached a balance of supply and 
demand, we will emerge from what will really 
have been hard times. 

“We will then have a prosperity founded on the 
soundest basis—commerce adequate for our pro- 
duction, and capital profitably employed in both 
domestic and foreign fields. : 

“We cannot hold too firmly to the fact that 
our country can stand both the hard times and 
the coming prosperity. We can and we will.” 





SAMUEL McROBERTS 
New head of the Metropolitan Trust Company of New York. 


and activities of that institution 


Mr. McRoberts takes his success as a matter of 
course, seeing in it only the usual accomplishment. 
He cannot see that to average minds he has reached 
the “top of the mountain.” 

I asked him to try to conjure back the boy he 
was at college and say what that boy’s opinion 
would have been of the man he has become and 
the distance he has gone. He said: 

“Why, I don’t know. I believe I was thinking 
then about whether or not I would pass my exam- 
inations. No, I don’t know that I would have 
been surprised to find myself here. I never was 
much of a dreamer and I haven’t many plans for 
the future. But most of all I wanted to be a 
lawyer. My life has been very much doing the 
thing in hand as best I could; that is why I have 
usually been ready for the next step. 

“I believe that to be a good system. If you al- 


For over 


ways put the best you can into the present, some- 
how the future will take care of itself. You don’t 
get ahead if you merely sit and dream. You must 
keep doing; you must keep building—making. 
the most of every day. 

“Have I gone beyond the men who went to 
school with me?” (He contemplated the quest- 
tion.) “No, I don’t think so. Success is a vary- 
ing thing. It doesn’t mean the same to all men. 
One succeeds one way ; another does it differently. 
There are many roads. The men I went to school 
with have not done the same thing I have; they 
have succeeded in other ways.” ' 

Mr. McRoberts’ philosophy of life 
accords with his view of success. Suc- 
cess to him seems te be succeeding in 
doing whatever you should do to the 
best of your ability. He doesn’t at- 
tach too much importance to the ac- 
cumulation of money or power. 

“When you ask a man’s philosophy,” 
he said, “you are getting at something 
fundamental. If you can get that from 
him, you have a basic idea of his char- 
acter. 

“If a man really loves humanity— 
well, he just can’t be dishonest. If we 
would really find out a man’s philoso- 
phy, we should know how he feels and 
what he thinks and how things look 
to him. Then we would get on much 
better in all dealings with him. 


Importance of Sympathy 


“Sympathy is an important quality 
in character. And you will find that 
the institution that is sound and big 
and successful has on its board and in 
its personnel men of understanding 
and sympathy. 

“On pure intellect you can’t go very 
far; a corporation operated on intel- 
lect alone is pretty apt to have friction. 
There must be a humanizing quality 
along with it. And that must be con- 
sidered in handling and selecting men. 
There are some who are weak and some 
who are strong, and we must get at 
the good in all of them. But by sym- 
pathy in business, I do not mean that 
we must be soft. No—just human. A 
man may help or be helped; he may fit 
perfectly in some position and be weak 
in another. It used to be easier to fire 
a man than to try to fit him in. 
To-day we go at it the humane way.” 

Mr. McRoberts is about as complete an Amer- 
ican as one may find. He has lived in many sec- 
tions of the country. He shows his Scotch-Irish 
ancestry both in appearance and manner. One 
gets a suggestion of the western side of his life 
but one never loses sight. of the fact that he is of 
the best blood that has made the country. His 
father’s family, hardy Scotch Highlanders, settled 
in Virginia before the Revolutionary War. From 
his mother he has the Scotch-Irish. Both his 
parents were born in Ohio, but they moved fur- 
ther west, to Missouri; and established themselves 
on a farm near Malta Bend, in the days when life 
was rough and real in the Middle West. Samuel 
McRoberts was born there in 1869. 

After his graduation from the school at Malta 
(Continued on page 306) 
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OUR NEGLECTED “FOREIGN MARKET” 


HILE they are bemoaning the loss of for- 
W eign trade and slowing down their opera- 


tions to conform with the diminished de- 
mand from abroad, many American business men, 
notably export manufacturers, are neglecting an 
opportunity that lies right at their very door. 

That opportunity is in the foreign language 
market in the United States—a market with 10,- 
000,000 polyglot immigrant people and 15,000,000 
native born descendants living in an immigrant 
environment. In the number of potential cus- 
tomers, it exceeds Canada, Argentina, Chile, 
Peru, Paraguay, and Ecuador combined, with the 
Cape Verde Islands thrown in for good measure ; 
but it has, nevertheless, not been tapped by 
American business, except for scattering attempts 
in various parts of the country. 

A concerted, general sweep on the part of 
American business would capture this field for 
American trade, garner additional millions in de- 
posits for American savings banks, pour new 
money into anaemic industries now suffering for 
lack of profits, and generally help to promote a 
substantial business revival. 

But American business, seemingly, is too en- 
grossed with the depressing conditions of Euro- 
pean trade to give it more than a passing thought, 
despite the fact that activities in the foreign 
language market in America would help extend 
not only trade at home, but trade abroad as well. 
The fact is obvious that American products will 
be more favorably received by the millions of 
people abroad when such products are better 
known to the millions of people of foreign birth 
in the United States. When those products are 
known and generally used by the foreign-born 
residents in America, the immigrants who go back 
home—hundreds of thousands of them, annually 
—will be boosters for American products and the 
outbound letters of those who remain here will be 
silent salesmen for American goods. 

Practically the entire world can be reached 
through such voluntary salesmanship as our for- 
eign born population represents. The latest Cen- 
sus fixes that population at 13,705,987; but, de- 
ducting the English, Scotch, Irish, and Welsh, who 
are not shut off by barriers in language, there re- 
main approximately 10,000,000 immigrant resi- 
dents, not including their descendants, who can- 
not be reached except through methods especially 
adapted to their special needs and to their peculiar 
racial backgrounds. 

The “foreign market at home” is the logical 
place to begin American trade expansion. And 
the time to begin to plan that expansion is now, 
in order that the benefits may be the more quickly 
realized when the turn in the tide sets in. 


Purchasing Power of Foreigners 


Why is such little attention paid to this field 
and. to the creation of facilities for tapping it? 
Why do business men, ranging from manufac- 
turers of paints and varnishes to distributers of 
fertilizers and household commodities, generally 
overlook the sales possibilities among the foreign 


born groups? Perhaps the explanation is to be 
found in the duplication of operations entailed, 
but generally it may be attributed to the fact that 
American business men are not fully familiar 
with the importance of the field. 

The average native American’s conception of 
the foreign language field is the same as that 
which prevailed a half century ago, despite the 
fact that each year has produced fresh evidence 
of the increasing importance of the foreign born 
in trade and commerce in the United States. 
Every important city has shown signs of that in- 
crease. In Chicago and Philadelphia, one-half 
of the retail merchants are of foreign birth. In 
Boston, they represent 64 per cent., and in Cleve- 


Right at Home We Overlook 
Trade Opportunities With 
the Foreign Born 


By Joseph F. Doherty 


land, about 58 per cent. of all the retail dealers. 
In the wholesale trade and in banking, exports, 
fisheries, and manufacturing, the foreign born 
have built up a record testifying to their native 
thrift and sound business judgment. 

These mighty oaks of business have grown out 
of tiny acorns of ideas. Hadzi, a Greek sailor, 
sold candy in the streets of New York, forty-five 
years ago. Since Hadzi’s day the retail confec- 
tionery trade has passed in large measure into the 
hands of the Greeks and the restaurant trade too 
has had a pronounced trend in the same direction. 
The Greeks have acquired three hundred candy 
stores in New York and twice as many in Chi- 
cago. But that is not all—they also largely de- 
veloped other kinds of business from beginnings 
just as small. 

Starting in the cigarette business with thirty- 
five dollars, two Greek immigrants built up a for- 
tune in ten years. Another Greek cigarette manu- 
facturer who came here almost a penniless immi- 








A Fertile Field 


ISTANCE not only enchants the 

heart, but the business mind as well. 
American business is preoccupied with 
trade conditions abroad. It is interested, 
and properly so, in contemplating the 
various attempts at readjustment in 
Europe and the prospects for the re- 
development of the American export 
trade and the restoration of the normal 
trade balances. Meanwhile, it is over- 
looking a real opportunity at home—the 
“foreign market” right in our midst. 
The writer, who is president of the 
American Publications and Service Cor- 
poration, in New York, and an authority 
on subjects relating to the foreign-born 
and the activities affecting them, de- 
scribes this opportunity and points out 
its relation to the markets abroad. 








grant, retired recently with a fortune estimated at 
many millions. Scores of similar stories of the 
romantic rise in wealth and power of immigrants 
can be related—not only of the Greeks, but of 
practically every race represented in the United 
States. 

A Philadelphia millionaire of Italian birth was 
started on the road to fortune through the sale 
of lemons. Another, in New York, peddled 
oranges. In New York City alone, the Italian 
population owns property valued at $100,000,000. 

Armenians migrated from Brooklyn and set- 
tled in Fresno, California, on land purchased at 
$50 an acre. They begain raising olives, figs, 
lemons, prunes, and plums. Their property is 
now valued at $2,000 an acre and their products 
are distributed to all parts of the country. 

In the course of fifty years, with the increasing 
foreign-born population drawn from the countries 
of Europe, the wealth of the United States grew 
from less than ten billions to one hundred billions ; 
the savings in the banks increased one hundred 
fold, and the value of the products of the United 
States increased from one biliion to twenty-five 
billions of dollars. 

The industry and thrift of the foreign born 
contributed to that development. The Third As- 
sistant Postmaster General, in charge of the Pos- 


tal Savings System, stated that depositors born 
outside the United States owned $49,000,000, or 
72 per cent. of all the deposits in the Postal 
Savings banks. Yet these thrifty and industrious 
foreign born people have to a large extent been 
shut off from commercial contact with native 
Americans, sometimes by barriers of distrust and 
prejudice and indifference, but more often 
through ignorance of the importance of this fruit- 
ful market right at home. 

If the indications of a slow recovery in export 
trade are borne out by future developments, 
American business may find it necessary to put 
forth a concerted effort to capture the patronage 
of the foreign-born residents as a means of dis- 
posing of some of the surplus goods. Our re- 
sources in basic materials are relatively so great 
that we produce considerably more than we nor- 
mally require. About one-half of the world’s 
coal, for instance, and half of the iron, four-fifths 
of the copper, two-thirds of the petroleum, nearly 
half of the lead and zinc, and nearly two-thirds 
of the aluminum are produced in America. 

We are able to transform these basic ma- 
terials into many finished products that the entire 
world needs, largely because of our tremendous 
coal and power production. But as our world 
trade decreases, our factories curtail production 
of finished articles, our mines reduce their output 
of basic materials, unemployment becomes more 
prevalent and there is general business depres- 
sion. The United States must therefore look 
sharply to its present international trade advan- 
tage, and a most effective approach is through the 
promotion, of good-will for American products 
among the foreign-born here. 


Direct Appeal Must Be Made 


This close-at-hand foreign market requires a 
specialized treatment. The thirty-odd races that 
this market includes have characteristic customs 
and traditions and varying nuances of interest, 
thought, and reaction requiring accurate knowl- 
edge and sympathetic understanding. Generally 
speaking, the methods that are employed to pro- 
mote trade among native-born residents fail when 
applied to the foreign-born unless adapted es- 
pecially to the respective races. That is especially 
true of advertising. Copy suited for the English 
language press frequently loses its sales appeal 
when translated literally into foreign languages. 
What is required is an adaptation of American 
advertising and the development of special busi- 
ness activities, based upon knowledge of selling 
values and of the special needs of each of the 
races. 


The development of international affairs, es- 
pecially as they affect the interests of the immi- 
grant’s homeland, must also be taken into con- 
sideration in any extensive marketing plan, since 
they have a distinct influence on the economic 
activities and interests of our foreign-born popu- 
lation. As some 5,000,000 of our foreign-born 
do not read English, the approach must be made 
in their own languages, and through their own 
publications and their own leaders. 





Discontent is the source of all trouble, but also 
of all progress in individuals and in nations.— 
Auerbach. 


* * * 


A little less haste in our decisions, a little less 
of the court-martial in our judgments, a little less 
do-or-die, a little more do-and-live. - The world 
has been made a safe place to live in. Let’s act 
as if we felt safe—Batten’s Wedge. 


*x* * * 


He only employs his passion who can make no 
use of his reason.—Cicero. 
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MAKING A “SAFETY FIRST” RECORD 


) those who have had but little experience 
T n safety work, complete and adequate safety 

usually involves merely the elimination of 
the more noticeable physical hazards, such as un- 
railed stair openings, unguarded flywheels, and 
angle belts. Safety work that goes no further 
than that bears about the same relation to the 
whole problem as scratching a dog’s back does to 
skinning him. To make safety work effective 
anywhere you must get under the hide of all per- 
sons concerned. 

That process should begin with the manage- 
ment. No safety program can be effective without 
the whole-hearted, enthusiastic support of the men 
“up front.” Since the larger half of the work 
consists of getting the rank and file of the men to 
catch the spirit of the thing, the impression must 
go forth that the Big Idea originated with the 
manager or some other important official, and that 
he expects every single employee to do his bit to- 
ward putting it across. And this official must be 
present on all sorts of occasions, ever with a word 
of encouragement, admonition, or advice. 

Since the crowd must believe that the Boss is for 
it, he Must be for it. And his interest in it must 
be unflagging, day in and day out, without a single 
let-up, be the details ever so drab and uninterest- 
ing. The solitary star in his firmament must be 
the belief that safety, with a big “S,” is the best 
insurance a plant can possess. 


“Get-Together Club” Solves Problem. 


This is not the uncertain, untried theory of a 
bespectacled visionary ; it is the proven experience 
of safety experts. Looking back over the splendid 
record of the past eighteen months in our own 
plant, I am impressed with the fact that the sub- 
stantial foundation on which our own safety or- 
ganization was built was the outstanding fact that 
the owners of the plant, to a man, were solidly 
and enthusiastically for it. With that fact known 
to the men in the shops, what otherwise might 
have been a dull, uninteresting task, became a real 
pleasure. 

The next requisite for effective work was an 
organization that would be adequate without being 
too cumbersome to function properly. Happily, 
our “Get-Together Club,” composed of all the 
departmental foremen and assistant foremen and 
certain order clerks and office executives, gave us 
a starting point. This club met for one hour 
each Thursday evening immediately after the 
whistle blew to discuss plant problems and to en- 
courage co-operation and co-ordination of effort 
in the execution of the regular shop work. Its 
sessions were presided over by the general super- 
intendent and the company was represented by the 
vice-president. 





Practical Methods of Safety as 
Employed by the Alamo Iron 
Works of Texas 


By E. H. Trick 


The Alamo Iron Works does a regular jobbing 
business and regularly manufactures several lines 
of machinery and supplies. We have a pattern 
shop, a carpenter shop, a grey iron foundry with 
a small alloys foundry in conjunction, an orna- 
mental iron department, a large machine shop, a 
structural iron department, a welding shop, a gas 
engine department, a reinforcing steel fabricating 
department, and a pipe shop. This enumeration 
will convey some idea of the variety of mechanical 
and chemical hazards with which our inspectors 
have to contend. In addition there are three large 
warehouses where mine, . mill, oil field and agri- 
cultural supplies of every imaginable kind are han- 
dled with trucks, cranes, and elevators. Order 
clerks and department heads from these ware- 
houses were also members of the “Get-Together 
Club.” 

This organization was made the intermediate 
committee of a standard safety organization. It 
then remained only to prefix a central or general 
committee and append a corps of inspectors, and 
the organization would be ready to function. The 
vice-president appointed the general superintend- 
ent chairman of the central committee and he, in 
turn, selected the assistant foreman of the machine 
department, the foreman of the gas engine, depart- 
ment, and the foremen of the carpenter shop to be 
his assistants on the committee. 

Thus was created an ideal safety organization 
which functioned as follows: Each week the fore- 
man of each department appointed one of his 
men as inspector of his department for that week. 
This man was told the entire range that his in- 
spection should cover and was furnished with 
standard inspection forms to fill out. These forms 
covered about all the physical hazards likely to be 
found in a plant such as ours and also had a blank 
space at the bottom to receive the inspector’s spe- 
cial recommendations. These forms dated, filled 
out, and signed were turned in by the inspectors 
to their several foremen who, in turn, handed 
them to the central committee. The reports and the 
recommendations were carefully tabulated and laid 
before the intermediate committee and the repre- 
sentative of the company the last Thursday in 
each month at the meeting of the “Get-Together 
Club,” whose membership, as above stated, com- 


posed the intermediate committee. The last half — 


hour of the session was devoted to the considera- 
tion of the reports and recommendations, and sug- 





A stout wooden railing behind the shaper—to protect persons passing by 
from being struck by the ram of the machine 


gestions were received by the chairman, looking 
to remedial measures. 

At first the weekly inspectors found only such 
hazards as stuck out like the bumps on a mulberry 
tree—the ones a blind man could hardly miss; or 
else they confidently reported no hazards at all. 
On such occasions the central committee, which 
had informed itself on all phases of the work, 
came to the rescue of the inspectors and went over 
the situation with them in detail. After consider- 
able patient training, the rank and file of the men 
became fairly good inspectors, while, here and 
there, scattered through the several departments, 
individuals were found who had a special sense of 
awareness of physical hazards. These latter were 
as the salt of the earth to the central committee 
and, as the weeks went by, it became harder and 
harder to find a physical hazard to report. 

The company, meanwhile, put every means for 
the proper execution of the work at the hands of 
the central committee and hesitated at no expendi- 
ture of time and money. It put itself on record 
as being heartily in sympathy with the task of the 
men and made it plain to all comers that “Safety 
First” was a serious and important thing. 


Goggles Not Popular 


The men soon caught the spirit of the work and 
“went after it.” The slogan was born—“The 
Alamo Iron Works, the Safest Plant in Texas.” 

Soon was awakened a friendly rivalry between 
heads of departments, each vying with the others 
in making his department safest. Obvious risks 
were soon eliminated, and weekly findings tapered 
off to one or two until, in the course of time, the 
inspection forms began coming in with every 
source of hazard marked “O. K.” 

It was interesting to note how quickly some of 
the men reached the limits of their powers of ob- 
servation, from a safety standpoint, at least. 

We now have under consideration a plan of 
exchanging departmental inspectors, on the theory 
that it is difficult for a man to detect hazards and 
bad practices to which he has continually been ex- 
posed or accustomed. An outsider can often 
point out exposures that those employed in that 
department never have noticed at all... Proximity 
denies perspective; and perspective is a most im- 
portant requisite of safety work. 

The educational factor of safety work is most 
interesting. It was easy enough to see that a 
shaper, could poke a man in the side as he was 
carrying something by it and cause him to fall and 
break his wrist, but it was not an easy matter to 
convince a man who had never worn goggles 
while grinding a tool at an emery wheel that he 
should suddenly begin to wear them, to protect his 
eyes. He had always “gotten by”; why shouldn’t 


















Gears, pulleys and flywheel on this punch are fully guarded with heavy 
hardware cloth on a strong wooden frame 
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he continue to “get by” to the end of time? Con- 
viction was so hard to accomplish that our Mr. 
Rehberg, assistant foreman of the machine shop 
and member of the central committee, suggested 
that we put the goggles on the machines instead of 
on the men. We seized upon this idea with avidity 
and now all our emery wheels are so equipped. 
The “goggles,” as the illustration shows, consist of 
a suitable steel frame, rigidly attached to the ma- 
chines and fitted with double strength window 
glass. The device is arranged for maximum con- 
venience and entirely protects the workman’s eyes. 

But it took an accident of the first importance 
—the loss of an eye by one of our most competent 
workmen—to bring home to our men the proper 
use of goggles. The workman was straightening 
a heavy cotton press screw. He had heated it and 
placed it up between the centers of his lathe, when 
a tiny piece of scale flew off. His goggles were 
hanging on a post nearby. It was the same old 
story: infection and loss of the eye. But it was a 
great lesson for the others. Now, when they look 
up the aisle and see their fellow workman bending 
too close over his machine and remember that for 
him half the light has gone out, they don’t forg:t 
to wear their goggles. 

A good slogan for those imposing a safety pro- 
gram is: “Get the Habit—of being Safe!” 

This idea, also, must be inflexibly adhered to: 
That safety attachments, when placed in position 
on a machine, then and there become a part of 
that machine; that they must not be removed; 
their functions must not be ignored; they must 
not be left in a bad state of repair; and they must 
not be destroyed. 

Safety educational work takes time. Moulders 
will wear their goggles religiously for several suc- 
cessive days while pouring off, then along comes 
a hot day when goggles feel uncomfortable and 
you enter the foundry to find half the men wearing 
them like grandfather used to—up on their fore- 
heads. A little splash—and someone else learns 
that “eternal vigilance is the price of safety.” 


Keeping the “Safety” Idea Alive 


To make a safety program stick, there must be 
a sleepless, tireless, enthusiastic safety propogan- 
dist everlastingly on the job, to keep the Big Idea 
not merely brushed up, but polished bright and 
shining all the time. 

There is an old saying that the proof of the 
pudding is in the eating. Therefore, let those be- 
ware who think that the mere provision of 
mechanical preventives constitutes the larger part 
of a safety program. For instance, one would think 
that providing an oiler with a sufficiently long 
and strong ladder with sharp points at the bottom 
to prevent slipping, and cautioning him against 
oiling shafting while it was in motion—one would 
think that would be sufficient. But it is mot 
sufficient. One must see to it that his cautions are 
heeded ; over and over again admonitions must be 
repeated until the safety idea has been drummed 
into the heads of the workmen. 

A former oiler at the Alamo Tron Works was a 
little mite of a man—the smallest oiler I have 
ever seen. He wore clothes big enough for the 
famous gentleman from Gath. His jumpers were 
the loosest, baggiest. flappiest jumpers vou ever 
saw. He was warned repeatedly that his loose, 
baggy clothes and his hazardous job did not har- 
monize—but he laughed his advisers to scorn. 

Then came the inevitable day of reckoning for 
the heedless oiler. His arms and legs. striking the 
roof above the whirling mass of clothes, beat an 
awful tattoo. His fellows—the ones who had 
warned him—stopped the engine and cut him 
down. There was hardly a tendon in his whole 
body that had not been pulled loose. He lasted 
two days—with doctors and surgeons mercifully 
tempering his dreadful agony. 

His death marked the first fatal accident in the 
history of the Alamo Iron Works; a long and 
honorable record of forty-four years, in which it 
had come up from a one-man effort to a million 
dollar concern, His case substantiates the claim 
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that the educational is the larger part of a safety 
program. Had he been an oiler into whose mind 
the Big Idea was allowed to enter and sit itself 
down, his ladder could have been not quite long 
enough, or not spiked at the bottom, or had an un- 
sound rung—but he’d have come out all right. 
And he would have been dressed in a one-piece 
suit, rather snug as to fit, and having no collar 
and with sleeves that buttoned at the wrists. And 
it would have been made of slick, hard goods that 
would not wind up on a revolving shaft. But he 
wouldn’t accept the Big Idea; he wouldn’t listen ; 
he ‘wouldn’t learn anything—and now he never 
will. 

Man’s progress in the science of avoidance is a 
record of the problems he has met. We learned 
fast at the Alamo Iron Works—sometimes two 
things at once. One day a workman, attempting 
to dress a piece of wood on the jointer, stepped on 
a little piece of wood lying on the floor beside the 
machine, lurched forward and slid his outstretched 
hand over the gap ever so little—just enough for 
the knives to cut off the ends of three finger nails 
at the quicks and three little pieces of flesh along 
with them. ; 

At the first aid dispensary I congratulated him, 
not on the loss of the finger tips, but for having all 


Goggles on the emery wheels. When the workers 

refused to protect themselves by wearing goggles the 

management decided to put goggles on the emery 
wheels 


the luck in the world. If he-had slipped an inch 
further, he would have lost all the fingers of his 
right hand. 

That was how we learned two things at:once; 
to put a guard over the gap and to keep the floor 
around the machine as clear as a whistle. 

On another occasion, a big truck backed into our 
machine department with a large gas engine piston, 
heavily crated, to be unloaded. A shop helper 
came forward with the big crane to unload the 
piece. It was an electric crane, operated from the 
floor, a very convenient and safe piece of ma- 
chinery. The helper had all the stock arguments 
to recommend him, too; careful man, old hand. 
been-with-us-a-long-time, etc., etc. He hooked on 
and had just swung the package clear of the truck 
when the chain broke, and the heavy piece fell to 
the floor right at his feet. It put a dent in the 
brand new wood block floor that you could stick 
half your fist into. 

The careful helper produced the chain for my 
examination. It was much too light for the serv- 
ice he had put it to and it had a link with an old 
crack in it.» That was the link that had let go 
under the overload. Well, the fall loosened the big 
piston pin, and that saved a machinist’s labor. And 
it stripped off all the crating as'clean as one could 
have done it with a hammer, and that saved a help- 
er’s labor: so the total savings paid for fixing the 
chain! Why not put the best possible face.on an 
ugly fact? : pelos 


We learned two more things: do not use too 
light a chain for the load you are going to lift and 
examine, anneal, and test your chains at regular 
intervals. 

To summarize, the experience of the Alamo 
Iron Works has been that for downright, honest- 
to-goodness, efficient safety work these things are 
necessary : the management must be “for it” good 
and strong; a hole-proof organization that can 
function easily and naturally; painstaking, non- 
discourageable inspectors; and somewhere, no 
matter where, around the plant, there must be a 
natural born safety enthusiast who will hang on 
like Barnaby Rudge’s loquacious bird and “never 
say die!” 


Don’t Be a Job-Killer 
By JOHN OAKWOOD 


ON’T be a job-killer” is an admonition that 

those in control of the policies of large en- 

terprise might well impress upon their operating 
executives all the way down the scale. 

The job-killer is peculiarly the product of reac- 
tionary times. His activities have been particularly 
notorious during the past year, and he is still at 
work. Go to almost any great corporation and 
you will hear him execrated. 

The job-killer is an executive who ruthlessly 
fires men on the pretext of retrenchment and econ- 
omy, but really in order to ingratiate and intrench 
himself more firmly in the good graces of his own 
superiors. 

This description does not apply in any sense 
to the prudent executive who makes a sincere 
study of the business interests intrusted to him 
and of the somewhat austere requirements of 
these difficult times. It has been patent on all 
sides in industry and business that lax administra- 
tive policies during the boom resulted in swollen 
employment lists. Concern after concern took 
on too many people, created unnecessary jobs, 
and permitted personal inefficiency to develop. 
These wastes were concealed by boom business 
and big profits. In many cases these conditions 
went so far that even unlimited prosperity could 
not have carried the burden indefinitely. Busi- 
ness depression made strict economy imperative 
for everybody, for strong concerns as well as 
weak. It meant that unproductive activities had 
to be cut out, that working forces had to be re- 
duced, that inefficient workers had to go. 

But there are always birds of prey ready to 
take advantage of necessitous conditions. The 
very necessity, the very virtue of economy and 
conscientious administration during reactionary 
times makes all the more execrable the work of 
the man who uses them as a pretext for killing 
other men’s jobs in order to win favor for him- 
self. He can be seen running to the president of 
his concern, saying to him with great caution. — 
“See how many men I have fired to-day, see how 
much money I have saved”—leaving it to the 
president to think, “what a good and faithful 
servant thou art.” 

Only all presidents don’t think that way—a 
good many do for a while, but later on they will 
not. There is a point beyond which this firing of 
men ceases to be an economy and becomes an 
extravagance. Many concerns have realized that 
while they had to reduce wastes they must ot 
impair the foundation of their organization. 

The future, with better prospects, but keen 
competition, will require an experienced staff. 

From the broader social point of view;: job- 
killing means depriving of work those who have 
a certain right to their employment so long as 
their jobs are justified and their own services are 
satisfactory. It means also the creation of tm- 
necessary unemployment, the reduction of buying 
power, and the prolongation and aggravation ©! 
business stagnation. 

Give the job-killer enough rope and he'll ‘a 
the foolish thing every time, a 
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HOW WILL COPPER INDUSTRY FARE? 


months have gone up about 9 points, or 53 

per cent. But, even at current prices, they 
are selling for only about half the prices of 
March, 1917, and for less than half those of 
November, 1916. 

Copper stocks are normally subject to exceed- 
ingly wide variations in price, which, in almost 
any other group of shares, might signify worth- 
lessness. Usually a stock which goes down too 
much does so because it never was worth any- 
thing. This, however, is not the case with the 
coppers; their wide fluctuations are due to the 
character of the industry. Copper, the metal, is 
and always was, either prince or pauper; with- 
out first understanding that fact and the reason 
for it, it is quite impossible for anyone to under- 
stand copper shares. 

Copper metal goes mostly into electrical 
machinery, ‘copper wire, castings, and other 
articles which are used for building or equip- 
ping power plants, street railway lines, telephone 
systems, factories, and the like. Such construc- 
tion work is very unevenly distributed over any 
long series of years. For example, taking the 
year 1919 as a basis, or 100 per cent., building 
of factories in the United States increased from 
42 per cent. of this basis in 1915 to 118 per cent. 
in 1918; fell to about 35 per cent. early in 1919; 
rose to 178 per cent. in 1920; and fell to 14 per 
cent. in January, 1921. ‘These figures refer, not 
to values, but to square feet of floor space. 

Manufacturers do not want additional plants 
or producing capacity except when trade is so 
active that they cannot fill their orders with their 
existing capacity. Great amounts of electric 
current are consumed by manufacturing indus- 
tries; so that the demand for new power plants 
is also subject to interruptions and _ violent 
spurts. When general business gets so active 
that manufacturers and merchants cannot keep 
up with their orders they build new or addi- 
tional plants and there is an urgent demand for 
copper from which to make the needed equip- 
ment. Then, as soon as trade becomes slack 
again, the construction and improvement work 
is suspended, and the demand for the metal de- 
clines sharply. 

Other commodities, such as flour, for example, 
are always consumed in about the same quan- 
tities. Our per capita consumption of wheat 
and flour seldom rises above 6 bushels annually 
or falls below 4% bushels. Copper deliveries, 


Tort copper stocks in the past twelve 
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I {"" carloads of 999 pure copper leaving an 

c'ecivolytic plant for smelter where it is remelted and 

Pu! ingot forms. The weight of the four carloads 
' #5 52,248 pounds 





Future Prosperity Will. Hinge 
on Demand’s Keeping Pace 
with Supply 


By Paul Clay 


“Forbes” Staff Economist 


however, in millions of pounds, fell from 150 in 
July, 1909, to 99 in April, 1910; rose to 140 in 
September, and declined to 95 in January, 1911. 
In like manner deliveries fell from 164 in April, 
1913, to 95%4 in December, and then rose to 159 
the following March. 

For these reasons, copper metal is maintained 
for only a few months at a time at high price 
levels, and drags for many months—or even 
years—at the low levels. A graphic of metal 
prices for the past 75 years looks something like 








What’s What in Copper 


ILL copper come into its own 

again? Are copper stocks a 
buy now? What lies ahead for the in- 
dustry and its securities this year? 
Paul Clay has made a special study of 
the situation and in this article he 
answers the foregoing and other 
questions for “Forbes” readers. He 
adopts the current note of optimism, 
with an important reservation which 
has to do with the largely increased 
productive capacity of the mines of the 
world resulting from the abnormal 
stimulus of war prices. You should 
read carefully all he says in order to 
get the full meaning of his conclu- 
sions. 








a series of isolated mountain peaks scattered 
across a wide western plain. The public is 
always inclined to believe that the existing con- 
dition is permanent. Hence, when metal prices 
are on the mountain peaks, copper share prices 
go up about as much as they should if the profits 
were permanent. Then, when prices slide down 
into the plain again, the share prices decline from 
60 to 75 per cent. This cycle has been repeating 
itself for several generations. 

Just now prices are firm and seem to be going 
higher because of the rapid exhaustion of the 
visible supply of refined metal. When the war 
closed the companies at the request of the gov- 
ernment continued producing at full speed; so 
that on January 1, 1919, we had on hand about 
1,000,000,000 pounds of copper. Deducting the 
metal in process of refining, which should not 
be counted because it was not ready for 
consumption, the visible supply was about 
550,000,000 pounds of refined metal, as com- 
pared with 106,000,000 pounds when the war be- 
gan. 

With the ending of the war, and the instant 
stoppage of the great military consumption of 
the metal, the excessive visible supply continued 
to pile up through 1919 and a large part of 1920. 
At the beginning of 1921 the visible supply was 
about 680,000,000 pounds, and the demand was 
very poor, owing to the depression of trade. 
Sales of the metal, which ought to average about 
150,000,000 a month, were only 35,000,000 
pounds in January. 1921, and 18,000,000 pounds 
in July. Meanwhile, prices fell from 26 cents 
during the war to about 11% cents in August, 
1921, as compared with the pre-war average 
price of 145%. 

_In order to help themselves out of a difficult 
situation, the Jarge copper companies, last Febru- 


ary, pooled 400,000,000 pounds of the metal in 
the hands of the Copper Export Association. 
This metal was used as collateral against which 
$40,000,000 was borrowed upon notes issued and 
sold to the investing public. The metal is being 
sold for export at the rate of one-third of our 
total monthly shipments, or not less than 8,330,- 
000 pounds a month, and proportional amounts 
of the notes are being paid off. Presumably 
about 300,000,000 pounds of the metal is still in 
the hands of the copper pool; but, to say. the 
least, it is removed from the market. 

Conditions have since changed for the better, 
and now the fortunes of the copper companies 
are steadily improving. Exports increased from 
38,720,000 pounds last March to 60,170,000 in 
September ; and domestic consumption increased 
from nothing in June to about 110,000,000 
pounds in November. These larger exports and 
domestic sales reduced the visible supply in the 
hands of producers by about 250,000,000 pounds ; 
and, deducting the 300,000,000 pounds in the 
hands of the copper pool, the amount of metal 
now pressing upon the market is a net visible 
supply of about 130,000,000 pounds plus the 
current production. 

Admittedly the visible supply was reduced main- 
ly through the closing down of the larger mines. 
In this way the sum of our domestic production 
and our imports was reduced from the 1920 
average of 131,000,000 pounds a month to 41,- 
000,000 pounds in May, 1921, and in October it 
was less than 56,000,000 pounds. Our total 
refinery output for 1921 will probably be only 
about 970,000,000 pounds as compared with 
1,573,000,000 in 1920, and 2,432,000,000 pounds 
in 1918. The excess supply has been disposed 
of and prices are rising to the point at which the 
copper companies can make money. 

Electrolytic copper is now quoted around 1334 
cents, which permits a profit of about 2 cents a 
pound. For some of the low cost producers the 
profit may be almost 4 cents. 

The closed mines, representing'a producing 
capacity of over 60,000,000 pounds per month, 
will probably reopen in the spring, chiefly because 
the Mexican, South American, and Canadian, 
companies, and even some of our domestic mines 
are producing and selling their metal, while the 
members of the copper pool are closed down, 
paying good money to pump out water and keep 
their equipment from deteriorating. 


(Continued on page 294) 
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An “open pit’ copper mine in the Missabe Range, 

Minnesota. Mast of the mines throughout the 

country are now closed, but it is expected that spring 
will see a resumption of activity 
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WHAT CONSUMER PAYS FOR—AND WHY 


Unnecessary service—delivery, charge ac- 
counts, and exchanging goods—adds from 10 
to 40 per cent. to the cost of retailing. Un- 
necessary packing—cartons, bottles, cans, and 
wrappers—adds from 5 to 50 per cent. to the 
cost of distribution. Unnecessary variety of 
sizes and colors, and changes in style add 
from 10 to 100 per cent. to the cost of 
manufacturing. 





ERENNIALLY, even during the hectic rush 
P of 1919, when dollars were cheaper than 
doughnuts, and in particular during the less 
fevered days since prices have taken the down- 
ward swing, possibly no feature of newspaper and 
magazine contents or convention programs has 
been more impressive than the reports »f econo- 
mists and business analysts presenting conclusions 
like those outlined above. 


Everyone has read them. Sometimes the expert 
marshals statistics from a dozen indust ies into 
an appalling array and hurls them point-blank at 
his awe-stricken readers. Sometimes he traces 
the depressing life story of a single product— 
watches, prunes, umbrellas—while his listeners 
pass resolutions ; and in either case it is shown in- 
escapably that of every dollar spent by that well- 
known individual, the ultimate consumer, 5 cents 
goes for the actual product and the other 95 
cents for piled-on costs of one sort or another, all 
due to the demands of the ultimate consumer. 


A Disappointed Customer 


That is always proved. The ultimate consumer 
wants delivery and charge accounts and exchang- 
ing of goods and cartons and cans and bottles and 
wrappers and unlimited variety in styles and 
colors and sizes, and of course the dealer and dis- 
tributor and manufacturer must of necessity give 
him what he wants. So, seeing his vanities and 
follies tabulated in such a flattening indictment, 
the ultimate consumer feels thoroughly ashamed 
and conscience-stricken and resolves penitently to 
return (just for a while) to the sturdy simplicity 
of the cracker barrel, calico, and cash-and-carry. 

I am not inclined to quarrel with these experts. 
Neither have I any desire to challenge dealers, 
distributors, and manufacturers when they shift 
responsibility to the consumer. But I do feel that 
in considering the findings of these experts, in 
considering any phase of modern business that 
touches the consumer, much and thoughtful at- 
tention must be given to what the consumer does 
actnally buy. 

The driver of a delivery truck for an exclusive 
department store in a middlewestern city was sent 
to an outlying suburb to deliver a piece of fur- 
niture. It was winter. His truck was heavy, and 
the street on which the house stood was unpaved 
and deep with mud. So, rather than take the 
risk of being mired, he left his truck at a nearby 
corner on solid paving and carried the furniture, 
a light chair, the short half block to its destination. 

But when the woman to whom it was consigned 
answered his ring and found him carrving the 
chair, she flew into a rage, and demanded to know 
why he had not driven to the house, threatened to 
report him, for not doing so, and caused a gen- 
erally unpleasant scene. 

She had not bought the chair. She had bought 
the store. From this store the chair had cost her 
several dollars more than from one less exclusive, 
but she was not objecting to that. What she want- 
ed and what the driver had failed to give her. 
was the distinction of buying from this store, of 
having her neighbors see its truck stop at her 
door and deliver a purchase. In short, what she 
had bought and what everyone buys in one form 
or another, was not so much the product itself 
as satisfaction, 


Human Foibles That Must Be 
Taken Into Consideration 
by Merchants 


By Charles Magee Adams 


A friend of mine was making some purchases 
in a large retail establishment. “Charge?” the 
salesman inquired, as he totalled the items. My 


friend hesitated. No salesman had ever before: 


asked him if he wanted goods charged. He had 
money in his pocket, enough to pay for goods 
worth two or three times those he had bought. 
But—*"Yes,” he said, and paid by check when the 
bill came in the first of the following month. 

Any analyst or management man could have 
told him that it was costing him so many more per 
cent. to buy goods at this store than at one which 
did not carry charge accounts. But he would 
not have-listened. He had bought not only the 
goods but the satisfaction of being considered, for 
the first time, a good credit risk, and he was more 
than willing to pay for this satisfaction. 

Everyone is familiar with the psychology of 
good clothes, that buoyant self-respect that comes 








_—_ 


SATISFACTION 


O BE satisfied, the consumer must get 

what he wants. There is no tie-up be- 
tween satisfaction and the price-tag. Some- 
times satisfaction comes from paying a high 
price at an exclusive store and getting all the 
expensive service from the liveried doorman 
to the handsome delivery van. So long as 
people want these things, they will be sup- 
plied, and everybody will be happy and 


satisfied—except the economists. 











with attractive, well-fitting garments. 
realize just how large a factor this is. 

During the disastrous flood which swept the 
middle west in 1913, a girl came into a relief 
station in the devastated section of a large city. 
It was cold, nearly freezing, and she needed warm 
clothing and serviceable shoes. Since she looked 
to be twenty and able to take care of herself, the 
busy young woman in charge simply waved her to 
the pile of shoes and clothing hurriedly sent in 
by the wealthy families and told her to help her- 
self. Imagine her consternation when, fifteen min- 
utes later, the girl returned with a soiled opera 
cloak, an evening gown, and a pair of white satin 
pumps. 

Without considering the judgment of people 
who would send such clothing to flood-sufferers. 
this girl was not foolish. She was poor. She had 
always wanted elaborate clothes but had never been 
able to afford them. So when the opportunity 
came she had chosen this outfit which gave her 
satisfaction instead of sturdy shoes and warm 
clothing actual need dictated. And, if analyzed, 
the same basic motive can be found behind every 
purchase we make. ' 


But few 


Automobile salesmen will tell you that appear- — 


ance and riding qualities sell more cars than mere 
perfection of motor. Engineers despair at the 
usual equipment for home lighting, but people go 
on buying fixtures and lamps for ornamental 
rather than illuminating characteristics. Package 
groceries cost more and are but little more san- 
itary than bulk groceries handled by a careful 
dealer, yet housewives almost invariably prefer 
the package goods because they are more attrac- 
tive. «nd so it Tes. 

Houses, golf clubs, phonographs, books, shoes, 


soap; we buy not the article itself but the satis. 
faction the article represents, and the strange 
thing about all this, the thing that is so relieving 
and cheering, is that satisfaction, even like that of 
the girl with the opera cloak and satin pumps, 
is one of the most humanly indispensable and sig- 
nificant parts of our existence. 

Most of us can earn enough to eat and wear 
and to shelter us without undue exertion. Yet 
we go on swelling our earnings to the utmost, 
not because a $100,000 town house can provide 
proportionately better shelter than a $1,000 biun- 
galow, nor because a $500,000 income can make it 
possible for us to eat or wear proportionately more 
than a $5,000 income, but for reasons that every 
normal individual can perceive instantly. 

During the war and the flushed months that 
followed, we saw and heard much of the silk 
shirt. Men who had never done so before, many 
of them unskilled laborers, finding themselves en- 
abled by: suddenly inflated earnings, bought and 
wore the garment in such numbers that the thing 
became the subject of solemn editorials and long- 
faced sermons on the presumption of labor and 
the folly of the times. But it seems to me that 
the silk shirt was not so much presumption or 
folly as it was a symbol. 

To these men the silk shirt had been a badge of 
elegance and luxury all their lives, a thing much 
desired but never quite attained, and when war 
prosperity at length gave them the opportunity 
they bought silk shirts primarily to satisfy this 


long ungratified desire. 


Foibles of Human Nature 


Of course, a silk shirt is not practical. Neither 
is a $300 gown, a $10 dinner, or a fifty-cent cigar. 
Yet many, many people long for these things and 
understand why they are worth their price; and 
viewed from the same sympathetically human 
angle, the silk shirt stands for all that ambition 
realized or a goal attained means. 

That is why I believe that the silk shirt, with its 
kindred so-called follies, tike the player piano, 
phonograph, the vacuum cleaner which war pros- 
perity put within the reach of wage earners, has 
been the cause of more upstanding selfrespect 
among the wage earners (and one easily trans- 
latable into dollars and cents) than possibly any 
other single fact, for the humanly important phase 
of anything, we are learning more and more, is 
its moral effect. 

Shaving is unnecessary. A man can be as 
healthy, eat as much and sleep as much, unshaved. 
But shaving was required in the army and is 
strongly recommended by all employers because 
every man knows that there is nothing quite like 
the feeling of perfect fitness a clean shave gives, 
and this moral factor is the thing which must be 
taken into account, and heavily, whenever what 
we buy or how we buy it it is considered. 

Of course it was useless and wasteful for my 
friend to pay more to buy goods on a charge ac- 
count than for cash, but I know it to be a fact that 
he not only thought better of himself but was act- 
ually worth more in dollars and cents to his 
employers simply because he found that he was 
considered a good credit risk. 

Similarly, the woman who paid more for her 
chair from the exclusive dealer, merely for the 
sake of having tiis truck deliver it, was foolish— 
even vain. Yet my guess is that she would have 
been happier and a better wife and mother ii 
her wish had been gratified. Most of us are like 
that. An increase in pay generally means a little 
better brand of cigarettes, a better set of silver- 
ware, possibly a sedan to replace the touring car, 
for no reason at all except that we feel better for 
having these things. 

_ Judged from the picture painted by the statis- 
tician, life is simply a matter of calories and 


(Continued on page 294) 
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‘the best workmen are thrifty. The old-fash- 
joned idea that you have to keep men poor to keep 
them at work has been proved wrong. ‘The tru- 
gal man who has saved something for a rainy day 
is more likely to be an independent self-respecting 
citizen than the spendthritt. A man who has 
notiung rather welcomes trouble, because he has 
nouung to lose and might gain by a change oi 
administration. Prosperity, which comes only 
as a result of thrift, is necessary to a thriving 
nation, a successtul industry, a happy home. ‘Line 
fact that some people have the ability of always 
spending less than they take in, in spite ot hard 
times, was demonstrated by a series of charts 
prepared by the insurance companies. Saving is 
a purely personal matter, but has a direct bearing 
on a company’s business. No company can con- 
tinue to pay wages unless it takes in more than it 
spends. ‘Lhritty men make a thrifty company. 
LHRIFT is the foundation of WEALTH. 


WALTH is converted into CAPITAL by invest- . 


ment. CAPITAL makes it possible to increase 
“production per man.” ‘Production per man” is 
the measure of prosperity.—Chas. K. Hook, Vice 
President and General Manager, American Koll- 
ing Mull Company. . 

* * * 

Democracy in industry is our goal. Our prin- 
cipe 1s invincible. Our determination is impreg- 
nable. Always in the vanguard of labor’s hosts, 
our success is imperative. Labor omnia vincit— 
kKugene Meyer, Jr. 

* * * 
A Business Man’s Creed 

I believe that American Business is constructed 
upon a Foundation of Truth, the Ideals of which 
attord the preservation of Lite, Liberty, and the 
pursuit of Happiness; I believe in a Business Ad- 
uinistration where Honesty is the only Poucy; | 
believe in a Business Organization composed of 
democratic executives to whom Responsibility and 
Obedience are synonymous, I believe that Ameri- 
can Business is established upon the principles of 
l'reedom, Equality, and Justice, tor which the 
pioneer American Business Men sacrificed their 
lime and their Labor. 

Therefore, it is My Duty to give towards its 
development the best of My Brain and Brawn; 
to accept the (intelligent) Desires of My Custom- 
ers as an obligation and a recognition of their 
Faith in Me; to believe that the Right or the 
Wrong is a matter of the Individual and not the 
Class ; to give to the Business that Supports me a 
full day’s Concentrated Effort for a full day’s 
Compensation. 

* ¢ 2 

Begin the morning by saying to thyself, I shall 
meet this day with the busybody, the ungrateful, 
arrogant, deceitful, envious, unsocial, All these 
things happen to them by reason of their ignor- 
ance of what is good and evil. But I who have 
seen the nature of the good, that it is beautiful, 
and of the bad, that is ugly, can neither be in- 
jured by any of them—for no one can fix on me 
what is ugly—nor can I be angry with my neigh- 
bor, nor hate him. We are made for co-opera- 
tion. To act against one another, then, is con- 
trary to nature; and it is acting against one an- 


other to be vexed and turn away.—Aurelius. 
* * * 


Golden roofs break men’s rest.—Seneca. 


The Knockers 
BY TED OLSON 
(Especially written for “Forbes”) 


The dreamer blazes out a path to lands remote and dim, 
Far heights men never trod, until the vision beckoned 


him. 
And ere the jungle closes round where first he struggled 


through, 
The builder comes upon his heels to make the dream 
come true. 


Dreamer and builder, hand in hand, across the earth 


they go; 

The trails they make, the towers they build, the 
wondering world may know. 

And when their temples stand complete, challenging 
heaven’s crown, 

The knockers gather round, and start to talk the 
Structure down. 


For this was builded in a way that breaks all proper 


es ; 
And that desigu is incorrect, according to the schools; 
And this offends most shockingly some fundamental 


law; 
And that——like this, and all the rest—displays some 
hopeless flaw. 


And so the critics saunter home, confiding each to each, 

How mightier than spade or sword is man’s great 
weapon, speech; 

And each congratulating each, that by their words alone 

The dreamer’s dream, the builder’s work, are wholly 
overthrown. 


And while’ the critic fellows sleep, the builders come 
again, 
And recreate from dust the dream the knockers. would 


have slain; 
Not perfect quite—proclaiming still the crudeness of 
the clod— 


But wrought for stalwart service in the toil of man 
and God. 


And -_. the knocker folk deplore, and strive to fix 
. me e, 

Dreamer and-worker, hand in hand, toil onward just 
the same; 

Content to build as best they know—as every builder 


may— 
And caring not one single jan for what the critics say! 


For many years the Salvation Army has cele- 
brated Thanksgiving from 6 in the morning on 
by collecting the drunks from the park benches, 
feeding them, and sobering them up. Last Thanks- 
giving they were not there, and so we gave the 
day to the poorest children of the city. The 
Army’s social secretaries report that drunkenness 
among the men frequenting Army’s hotels and 
industrial homes has almost entirely disappeared. 
Men who formerly could hardly support them- 
selves from day to day now possess savings ac- 
counts. In one hotel.twenty-five men who before 
prohibition could muster only a dime among them 
now have deposits ranging from $100 to $500.— 
Commander Evangeline Booth, for the Salvation 
Army. 

* * * 

A man in business who is ambitious to get on 
rapidly must rely not upon his education, but upon 
the power in himself which his education has 
helped to develop—Business and the Man. 


Most honest failures come from a lack of 
knowledge in time.—J. H. Tregoe. 


7 


If you will adopt the plan of making a better 
friend of everybody you deal with, you won't 
have to think anything about whether you are 
courteous or not. Your heart will tell you what 
to do.—Henry L. Doherty. 

* * * 

The world is blessed most by men who do the 
things, and not by those who merely talk about 
them —James Oliver. 





SPARKS 
From Tom Dreier’s Anvil 


Don’t worry because old age seems to be creep- 
ing upon you. Judge Gary, who is the active head 
of the United States Steel Corporation, is over 
seventy. In fact, he was past fifty when that cor- 
poration came into being. Lord Leverhulme, 
head of the great Lever brothers’ soap interests, 
owning companies scattered all over the world, 
is just about the age of Judge Gary, and there 
isn’t a man in his employ who equals him in 
energy and initiative. The man who quits at 
fifty because he thinks he is getting old is merely 
choosing a pleasant way of committing suicide. 

Of course a temper-loser can get results, so can 
a hand-grenade or a bomb. The sun gets results 
without indulging in explosions. It produces re- 
sults by the exercise of great drawing power. 

The great executive is a drawer, not a driver. 

When things went wrong with Cecil Rhodes he 
found some comfort in thinking how much worse 
his trouble might have been. He deliberately 
imagined himself in a situation far worse than 
the one in which he found himself. ‘hat gave 
him the great comfort of comparison. Try this 
out for yourself the next time trouble visits you. 
Also bear in mind that Rhodes spent little time 
contemplating what might be worse. With a 
quick glance at that he commenced to think about 
making what was bad better. It is all right to be 
resigned but not too resigned. 

* * * 

The master gardener knows that he receives 
from his garden no flowers that are unworthy of 
a place in beauty’s bouquet. Weeds are only 
flowers that are not fully understood. Sins are 
often virtues in disguise. Between heaven and 
hell there is no boundary line. A cartoon clipped 
from a penny newspaper may do the soul more 
good than the most learned sermon. A penciled 
note on a printed paragraph an inch long may 

- open one’s eyes to more knowledge than one often 
finds packed between the covers of a pretentious 
book. To know these truths is to know the trail 
that leads to Wisdom. 

* * * 

There is no use in wasting time because of 
losses we have sustained, because of. plans gone 
wrong, because of griefs and sorrows that visit 
us. Back.-of every act stands a long line of 
causes, most of them having never been within our 
control. All we can do is to trust ourselves com- 
pletely to the universe and accept what comes as 
part of the great game. We are always being 


used in the working out of a plan—a plan gov- 
erned by unchanging laws. 
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THE GOOD IN TRADE ASSOCIATIONS 


N thirty-one years the United States has made 
more laws with which to regulate business 
than England enacted in any two centuries. 

Meanwhile, our business world has come to see 
that the use of such weapons, like war, is rough, 
and wasteful. 

Largely for that reason there are now more 
than 5,500 trade associations in America, includ- 
ing virtually all the alert business men in America. 

These trade associations are for all the world 
like big families in which the little fellows have an 
even chance with the big fellows. They’re like 
the industrial guilds in Europe of long ago, full 
of pride in the achievements of their respective 
crafts. They’re like nations—confident, despite 
the antics of a few, of their prowess in self-gov- 
ernment. 

Some of them owe their origin to the natural 
instinct for friendship. One of the oldest in 
America, the Carriage Makers’ Association, owes 
its origin, as the story goes, to two old trade 
cousins who had fought themselves and their 
industry to a frazzle. One of them one day 
strolled over to the office of his bitter rival and 
said, “John, we’ve fought many a battle, as stub- 
born Germans will. Now let’s sit down and 
smoke out our difficulties and organize an associa- 
tion in which to end our quarrels and teach the 
young fellows how to make buggies. Have a 
cigar !” 

Some of the 5,500 owe their origin to the desire 
of trades to better their common products. Thus 
the American automobile is an evolution that hits 
sweetly on all six, while leading the traffic of the 
world, and the industry it represents more than 
trebled its invested capital, its production, its 
employment, and its wages in five years, largely 
because of the ideal of its National Automobile 
Chamber of Commerce, which ideal looks to the 
exchange of patents by its members. 


Boon to California Industries 


Other trade associations came to the clear-cut 
realization that a thousand or two individuals 
could do by united effort a large number of legiti- 
mate things that none could do alone. By united 
advertising, the citrus growers, the raisin growers 
and the walnut growers of California literally 
made their industries when each of these indus- 
tries, like others, was at ebb tide. Each group 
turned desperately to forming itself into a trade 
association. Citrus fruits, as a direct result, are 
now marketed in far greater quantity, with less 
wastage and less relative cost than are any other 
perishable commodities. Raisins are accepted as 
an invaluable, all-year food; grapes have a value 
greater by far than in the days when they were 
turned mostly into wine. 


What is probably the smallest national trade 
association in America, that of the manufacturers 
of malleable iron castings, discovered a few years 
ago that their industry was going by the board 
because it did not adequately understand technical 
questions of manufacturing castings and the pub- 
lic did not understand their usages. Now the in- 
dustry is on the climb again because of research 
work done by an association laboratory—research 
work that no individual manufacturer could af- 
ford to do. 


Probably the largest trade association—if the 
importance and dignity of its members do not 
insist upon its being called a professional associa- 
tion—came into existence as the result of an 
emergency. It was born after the panic of 1873. 
Then seventeen New York State bank cashiers, 
sharply brought to realize that all bankers had 
been dropped over Niagara in the same boat, con- 
cluded that they might as well lend a helping hand 
to one another. So these seventeen pioneers met 


Judging 5,500 Trade Groups by 
Their Works, the Good 
Outweighs the Bad 


By Donald Wilhelm 


in a hotel in New York City, in 1875, put their 
heads together and called the first convention of 
American bankers at Saratoga Springs, July 20, 
1875. A treasury official said to the writer only 
the other day. “The Bankers’ Association is an 
institution, a national institution. I can scarcely 
imagine America doing without it. It is of great 
assistance to the Treasury, because it is articulate 
and responsible and has long been a great training 
center, working toward the steady improvemen 
of business ethics and business methods.” 

One other large association of different kind, 
with different purpose, is worth mention as illus- 
trative of the drift of this article. 








Wheat and Chaff 


OME trade associations have done culp- 
able things, but thew number ts small. 
Out of 5,500 trade groups, perhaps a dozen or 
so have been haled wmto court. Secretary 
Hoover has come to rely upon these bodies 
of representative business leaders because he 
sees the good in them and seeks to bring it 
out for the good of all busimess. Judge 
George A. Carpenter, in the Federal District 
Court at Chicago, recently said, én. dismissing 
the Government's suit for dissolution of a 
trade association involving thirteen manu- 
facturers of linseed oil: “Every man is pre- 
sumed to be innocent until he és proved 
guilty. If the Armstrong Bureau és to be 
dissolved merely because st afforded the 
members an opportunity to fix prices, then 
this court, with equal propriety, could be 
asked to dissolve any lunch club where busi- 
ness men meet. Thss theory hardly warrants 
discussion.” 








“Our trade,” explained one of its thousands of 
members, “is seasonal. And our canneries are 
scattered, in the nature of the trade, all the way 
from Maine to Honolulu. Well, when the Pure 
Food and Drug Act was passed in 1906, on 
grounds that we thought debatable, the annual 
packs of some canners were confiscated by Dr. 
Wiley. At once the whole industry went to the 
bow-wows because people quit buying canned 
goods. Now, up here in Maryland, running a 
small-town newspaper, was our man of the hour. 
He wasn’t a canner, but just because he wasn’t he 
saw all the more plainly how we were floundering 
about. We then had two sectional associations of 
no considerable influence in the trade. This man 
from Maryland laid down a set of policies and 
we hired him. ‘He got the two associations to- 
gether, and we made him secretary; and, inci- 
dentally, I might say that I think the trade asso- 
ciation secretary is the most important individual 
factor in our business world today. At any rate, 
this man did more than any other to get us to 
standardize canning methods, to employ experts 
and at Harvard, for instance, to set up our own 
laboratories and bit by bit to develop an authorita- 
tive science and literature of canning. Mean- 
while, we established our own system of inspec- 
tion and certification.” 


The Chief of the Bureau of Chemistry, in the 
Department of Agriculture, which is charged with 
the enforcement of the Pure Food and Drugs Acct, 
unhesitatingly says that not only does the National 
Canners’ Association do its own police work but 
in many other ways it assists the Bureau. 

Out of the need of the hour, you see, out of a 
democratic desire that the big and little fellows in 
trade shall have equal opportunities, out of pride 
of skill, or out of desire to keep their family 
quarrels out of court, most of our 5,500 trade 
associations were born. They forged ahead slowly 
but surely until we entered the war. 

Then the Government discovered that it had no 
way of dealing with large and scattered business 
groups, except through their trade associations, 
The existence of many of these and the help they 
gave in the emergency prompted the Government, 
through the War Trade, War Industries, and 
other boards or agencies to recommend that every 
trade organization at once establish its own trade 
association. So great was the help the associa- 
tions gave that Bernard Baruch, who was chair- 
man of the War Industries Board, frankly says: 
“Tt would have been impossible to have achieved 
the mobilization of the industries of this country 
without the aid of the great committees of indus- 
try and associations formed for that purpose.” 


Settle Problems Out of Court 


Now, in these halcyon days of peace, the asso- 
ciation cycle rounds out. You might say broadly 
that because corporations are private, money- 
making affairs and that because trusts and mon- 
opolies had no room for the little fellow in each 
trade group, therefore, it was inevitable that busi- 
ness and government in America had, in the old 
days, to remain at opposite sides of the national 
council table. 

But the trade association is not, in a sense, a 
private affair. It is not a money-making affair; 
there have been a few exceptions, which only 
prove the rule—open-price associations mostly 
—and these, to the number of a dozen or so out 
of the 5,500, have been haled into court charged 
with restraint of trade. In other words, where 
one trade association has demoralized a trade 
by precipitating a tilt between it and Uncle Sam, 
five hundred have contributed their bit to national 
stability and prosperity by settling their family 
problems and quarrels out of court. 

Consider, for instance, the stocking episode! 

In a certain South American country Amer- 
ican stockings were getting a black eye. Dis- 
played there, in store windows, they appeared 
to be firsts. But when their wearers looked 
down on these American firsts alongside of firsts 
from other countries, “the goods were on Amer- 
ica”—if you get what I mean. In other words 
if by chance a South American purchaser wore 
one first from America, to embellish the appear- 
ance of her left ankle, and wore another first— 
from old England, say— to embellish the appear- 
ance of her right—then she put her right foot 
forward! It wasn’t seemly, reported the Amer- 
ican commercial attache. It wouldn’t do! 

It wasn’t seemly, but there was no crime. It 
was this way: A certain group of manufactur- 
ers and jobbers were unloading seconds. They 
were not selling these seconds as firsts; they 
were selling them as seconds. But the South 
American dealers were selling them as firsts with 
the full knowledge of the shippers. The circum- 
stances were such that the rest of the textile 
trade objected. It said to the Director of the 


Bureau of Foreign and Domestic Commerce, 
“Tt’s bad for the trade, and what’s bad for the 
trade is bad for America.” 


' (Continued on page 303) 
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BUYING FOR $7,000,000,000 TRADE 


HE population of the United States, it was 
T recently estimated, spent approximately $05 

per capita in department stores, in 1920— 
an increase of $20 per capita over 1914. 

Buying for this annual trade of more than 
$7,000,000,000 has become a highly organized 
business in itself. Inthe early days ot department 
stores, buying was done by one or two people 
who, either because of their connection with the 
firm or to show them special preference, were 
“given” the trip to New York during the buying 
season. ‘Lo-day, when department store proiits 
depend on close buying, small margins, and a 
minimum of “mark downs,” purchasing has be- 
come almost a science, and the man or woman who 
comes to New York City to buy is a specialist 
with a knowledge of not only human nature, last 
minute styles, and the value of goods in his or 
her line, but also of what will sell. 

In order to Keep in touch with the market, 
many stores maintain a New York Office, but the 
most popular custom is to become a member of 
one oi the large buying organizations which at- 
tend to the needs of a number of stores. 

These buying organizations keep shoppers con- 
tinually in the nela to report on retail prices and 
other news. They maintain foreign connections 
and have complete information on new styles, 
novelties, the products of mills, and overseas 
prices. ‘Lhey watch every turn of the New York 
market, keep in constant touch with manufactur- 
ers and jobbers, know the news of the mills, and 
maintain elaborate research departments which 
can be depended on for all statistical information 
necessary to department store executives or buy- 
ers. For a stipulated sum per year they provide, 
for members, desk room and show rooms where 
at certain hours the salesmen from the manu- 
facturers and jobbers display their goods; advise 
members in case of a possible rise or drop in 
prices; watch for bargains in closing out sales; 
accompany buyers or buy for them if desired; 
provide information on personnel, such as buyers, 
display men, merchandise men, and executives, 
keeping lists of available and desirable people; 
secure hotel accommodations, if desired ; coniirm 
all buyers’ orders, if requested, as a check on the 
buyer ; enforce the buying limit fixed by the home 
othce, if requested, and render all possible assist- 
ance to their clientele. 


There are 9,000 ready-to-wear manufacturers 
in the United States, 7,000 of whom are located in 
New York City. New York is the big market for 
cotton goods, textiles, and novelties, such as laces, 
veiling, neckwear. It is one of the greatest known 
markets for footwear. For men’s clothing it pushes 
Chicago hard, and it is crowding Grand Rapids 
as a furniture center. Jt is far-famed as a market 
for floor covering, and its hosiery mills are known 
trom coast to coast. Some one has called it 
“Le petit Paris.” It is not; it is “Le grand New 
York.” 

o 


Advantages of Centralized Buying 
l'wice each year—in January and February, and 
again in July and August—its streets and shops 
are filled with thousands of men and women who 
come here to study the why and wherefore and 
now, and to take back with them some of the 
verve, the dash, the atmosphere that make New 
‘ork. They take it back in inspiration, in re- 
vitalized energy, in renewed ambitions; and in 
their wake go great cases of goods which do more 
‘han anything else to make Gopher Prairie shake 
hands with Broadway. 

There is no doubt that centralized buying or- 
eanizations which have made a science out of what 
was once a haphazard game are an outcome of 

> campaign for efficiency and unified effort. 
‘ne of the oldest and largest is that of Alfred 
‘antl, which during the fourteen years of its 


Modern Purchasing Methods as 
Practiced by Department 
Store Groups 
By O. D. Foster 


existence has acquired a membership of fully one 
hundred and sixty stores. In order to properly 
carry on his work, Mr. Fantl also maintains 
large offices in Paris and Berlin, where arrange- 
ments are made for all imports. 

Mr. Fantl’s clientele receive the benefits of 
thirty-one distinct kinds of service, varying all 
the way from advising on merchandising prob- 
lems to tracing delayed shipping. Not only does 
he send out constant advisory messages as to the 
fluctuations of a varying market. but he is the 





ALFRED FANTL 


Head of one of the oldest and largest centralized 
buying organizations in New Yotk, which during the 
fourteen years of its existence has acquired a mem- 
bership of fully one hundred and sixty stores. Mr. 
Fantl also maintains large offices in Paris and Berlin 


guiding star for his clients in all their buying, 
both at home and abroad. 


“One of the first requisities of a resident buy- 
er,” said Mr. Fantl, “is familiarity with all the 
workings of a department store, especially with 
the merchandising end. 


“The most important thing at the present mo- 
ment is to meet the clamor for lower prices. It 
is obvious that the merchant cannot change his 
rent. Since the beginning of the war, salaries in 
department stores have increased 60 per cent. 
Therefore, it becomes a matter of close calculation 
to buy with sufficient judgment so that one’s cli- 
entele may receive high-grade goods at a price 
that comes within what they have to spend. 


“Our membership gives us an enormous pur- 
chasing power, and, by concentrating its volume, 
we are able to secure out-of-the-ordinary values. 
Moreover, our jobbing department is in direct 
touch with the mills and with producers every- 
where. Thus we eliminate the intermediary profit 
and really enable our clientele to buy direct. 

“Just now we are concentrating on a new de- 
partment the purpose of which will be to sunpiv 
our stores with all manner of counsel, from 
auditing to sales. We have experts in all the 


‘great advantage. 


branches of department stores operation, who are 
at the call of our clientele; we will go into their 
stores and give them expert advice on any problem 
that is causing them trouble.” 

One of the interesting things about Mr. Fantl’s 
work is his angle on the co-operation of the em- 
ployee from the inside. “My people do not work 
for me, but with me,” is his way of putting it. 

“The ideal situation, if we could attain it,” 
says Mr. Fantl, “would be for the buyers to call 
in the members of departments after the season’s 
purchases have arrived and get their opinions 
on the stock. It is just as necessary that the sales- 
people should be sold on the stock as the customer 
—in fact, more so. They should get their people 
together and get them to regard the stock with 
enthusiasm. ‘Lhat gives it life. 


Attitude of Clerks Important _ 


“Suppose one of the clerks from your ready-to 
wear department says to her friends in the notions, 
‘You ought to see the wonderful stuff our Mr. 
Flynn has brought back from New York. Just 
wait till they put it on sale.’ That girl tells her 
friends to be on the lookout for it, they tell their 
friends, and the first thing you know your people 
are doing a lot of advertising for you and are 
proving their confidence in what they are selling 
by buying it themselves. It works out indefinitely. 
They can tell the customer of its worth because 
they know from personal experience. It brings 
convincing arguments, augments buying, and 
stimulates loyalty in your organization. 


“One of the most desirable things a merchant 
can do,” continued Mr. Fantl, “is to increase busi- 
ness inside his own organization. I advise a reg- 
ular pass-book system, whereby a pass-book is re- 
tained for each employee and all his or her pur-° 
chases are recorded therein. If there are any 
salespeople who do not buy, they might be ap- 
proached tactfully and the trouble rectified. It is 
a great system for tracing dissatisfaction. How 
can you expect a girl to honestly sell to a custom- 
er what she would not buy herself!” 

The director of a group of stores distributed 
from New York to Texas said: 

“It is impossible to conceive of a store doing any 
appreciable business without New York repre- 
sentation. Co-operative buying is valuable first 
of all because the larger the amount of the pur- 
chase the better the price; if we can give .the 
manufacturer an order so large that he is enabled 
to buy his raw materials in larger quantities, there 
is a mutual saving. 

“Second, since the fluctuations of the market 
must be followed very closely, constant contact 
and close supervision of the central buying agency 
make it possible for shrewd buyers to purchase to 
Moreover we keep our people 
informed by telegram where they are interested 
in any special commodity. 

“Third, those on the ground get the first show- 
ing of novelties. The first display of something 
new in any line gives a store greater prestige and 
adds very materially to its sales. People get into 
the habit of thinking of that house as distinctly 
up-to-date, and they prefer to buy there. Then 
too, the first one in the field gets the cream of the 
business. 

“Fourth, there is the advantage of having some 
one on the ground to pick up merchandise at a 
price. There is always merchandise on the mark- 
et which makes excellent ‘sale’ goods and can be 
bought at a bargain. Such offerings result from 
overstock, financial difficulties, or changes in an 
organization. 

“We also save our stores large amounts on re- 
orders. Sometimes a buyer is trying out a new 
line and gives a re-order. Our representative 


takes this up personally and is often able to 
secure a better market price, either by buying out 
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the entire quantity or using his judgment in a 
substitution. But there is one thing we do be- 
lieve in and that is letting the other fellow get 
a fair profit on the goods. Any transaction which 
is not as profitable for the seller as the buyer is 
immoral. 

“It is a favorite saying of Julius Rosenwald 
that ‘no one sells to Sears Roebuck without a 
profit.’ By helping the other man to build up a 
business you enable him to give you good values 
and to continue supplying you and helping your 
sales; whereas if the man you buy of does not 
make a proper profit on that transaction, he is 
liable to ‘do’ you on the next one. 

‘We can never profit at the expense of some 
one else. My friend, Elbert Hubbard, used to 
say, ‘Most men are potentially honest, but some 
lack the technique.’ ” 

The director quoted above groups his service 
under the three headings: Merchandise—Men— 
Methods. 

The first includes everything pertaining to shop- 
ping, buying, and service. The second covers 
employment, personnel records, stenographic ser- 
cise, assistance to oustside buyers, and the edu- 
cational division, which trains executives. The 
third covers accounting and financing, advertising 
and selling, and store service, which latter re- 
lates to everything pertaining to store methods. 


Profits in Rapid Turnovers 


Exhaustive research is combined with the ser- 
vice offered by Charles A. Cook, formerly mer- 
chandise manager of the Retail Research Asso- 
ciation and now director of the Merchandise and 
Research Bureau. Not only does Mr. Cook. 
perform all the functions of a resident buyer, 
holding conferences for representatives of dif- 
ferent stores and furnishing market reports, but 
he keeps live files on the basic conditions relating 
to raw materials, makes market surveys, furnishes 
data on all matter of interest to apparel depart- 
ments, maintains complete personnel files with 
history cards of individuals eligible for executive 
positions, keeps a library of trade magazines 
containing all manner of data relating to depart- 
ment store work, and stands ready to analyze and 
make a report on conditions which have a bearing 
on the needs of his clientele. 

“The foundation of the retailer’s profit,” said 
Mr. Cook, “ is rapid turnover. Since New York 
City stores are so close to the market and can 
buy and sell so rapidly, some of them have a 
remarkably high percentage of turnover. So 
close are they to the source of supply that they 
can follow every fluctuation of the market. At 
the first indication of a drop in wholesale prices 
they sell out their goods quickly and restock at 
the lower level. We offer similar buying opportuni- 
ties to our out-of-town stores, and act for them 
in just such situations. Our complete surveys of 
the market and our up-to-the-minute reports en- 
able the buyer who comes to New York to make a 
quick survey of his field without undue effort or 
exertion and to cut the expense and time of his 
stay at least 50 per cent.” 

The head of one of the oldest buying houses 
in New York City gave me an interesting account 
of the changes that have come about in the last 
forty years through the increased efficiency of 
buying methods. 

No so long ago it took a style almost three 
years to travel from Paris to San Francisco. To 
quote one of the old buyers, “When goods went 
out of style in Paris they were sold the following 
season in New York, Chicago got them next, and 
they finished their career a season later in San 
Francisco.” This may sound like a slight exag- 
geration, but it does not stretch the truth very 
much, Extensive travel, better buying methods, 
close touch with the market, speedier transpor- 
tation, better shipping facilities (although staples 
even now often go from the Atlantic Coast to 
San Francisco stores by way of the Canal), all 
these things have brought Paris, Chicago, and 
San Francisco so closely together that they all 
show the same models at the same time. 
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How does the buyer proceed after he or she 
has arrived in New York? 

Hotel accommodations have usually been se- 
cured through the resident house and the buyer 
comes into the resident house to register and 
secure necessary information. All information 
relating to the particular line for which that 
buyer is in the market is placed before him in 
condensed form. The New York representative 
who looks after that line of goods confers with 
him and answers all questions. Before leaving 
home the buyer has been notified that he is to 
spend, let us say, ten thousand dollars. All his 


“orders must be confirmed either by the home office 


or by the resident buying house before they can 
be skipped. They are numbered consecutively 
and duplicates are retained in the files of the 
resident buyer. If such instructions have been 
given, the resident buyer stops credit after the 
designated amount has been reached, and manu- 
facturers who continue to ship do so at their own 
risk. During the morning, at designated hours, 
usually from 8:30 to 10:00 o’clock, salesmen come 
to the resident buying office and show their goods 
to buyers. Later in the day the buyers visit the 
manufacturers’ show rooms and make their 
selections. . 

“Which make the better buyers, men or wo- 
men?” I asked that question of five or six large 
resident buyers and received the same answer 
from all of them—so it mnust be true. 

‘Women, taking it all in all, make the better 
buyers,” they said, “because they have better taste, 
and are more conscientious and painstaking in 
their choice. But they make this mistake: they 
ate better buyers than merchandisers. In other 
words, they think more of the goods selected than 
of ultimate sales. They choose things from the 
standpoint of personal liking rather than sales 
possibilities. 

“A man buys, not so much because he likes 
things personally, as because he thinks they are 
going to sell. Another difficulty with women is 
that they prefer to buy in the same places year 
after year, a practice that is not always desirable, 
since a manutacturer may have a very desirable 
stock one year and a very poor one the next.” 





What Consumer Pays For— 

And Why 

(Continued from page 290) 

kilowatts, and, above all, efficiency and probable 
years of useful production. But life isn’t like 
that and we aren’t like that. Life is something 
more complex, more involved, not to say more 
subtle—where getting enough to eat and wear 
has ceased to matter so much as what and how. 
And, at bottom, that is the reason why these prac- 
tices that experts like to brand so perennially as 
unnecessary and profligate have stubbornly per- 

sisted year after year. 
Dealers, distributors, and manufacturers have 


9 
of course, deliberately catered to customer’s 
whims in some cases, and from the customer 
viewpoint it is quite possible to carry this satis- 
faction principle beyond the point of diminishing 


returns. A man who earns $1,000 a year, for 
example, could scarcely be called judicious if he 
indulged in ten-dollar neckties. But that is not 
normal, 

What the analyst and those who feel indicted by 
his solemn findings can consider profitably is the 
fact that the so-called wastes and vanities well 
established in buying and selling, are normal—the 
normal reactions of normal men and women. 

Delivery, charge accounts, exchanging goods, 
elaborate packing, and shifting styles may add 
per cent. upon per cent. to costs. But they and 
their kindred practices will endure as long as 
human nature is as it is. After all, satisfaction, 
regardless of the particular article that causes it, 
is the thing every customer wants. Therefore, 
he deems it value received. 

To be human, economics must take account of 
human foibles. 


How Will Copper Industry 
Fare in 1922? 


(Continued from page 289) 


If it comes to the survival of the fittest, the 
closed mines are the ones that can produce copper 
at the lowest costs and can undersell their com- 
petitors if necessary. They are such -compaiies 
as Utah Copper, Chino, Anaconda, Phelps Dodge 
and Inspiration. A third reason for anticipating 
resumption of mining next spring is that that is 
the season when manufacturers of electrical ma- 
chinery, copper wire, etc., do their heaviest buying 
of goods for spring delivery. It seems quite pos- 
sible that the visible supply of refined metal may 
run short enough to send prices considerably 
higher before the first of April. The whole 
world’s 1921 production promises to total only 
about 650,000 metric tons, as compared with 
i aa in 1920, and 1,434,433 metric tons in 
1917. 

If metal prices go higher, copper shares will 
undoubtedly do likewise; for, in the past, share 
prices have been dominated by metal prices and 
by the course of the New York stock market as 
a whole in about equal proportions. At times 
the metal market has even more influence upon 
copper share prices than does the movement of 
the general stock market. In fact, one may 
truthfully say that the rise of 53 per cent. in cop- 
per stocks during the past year has been mostly 
a response to the improved position of the metal 
and the advance in quoted values in the general 
stock market. 

After the reopening actually. occurs, this grati- 
fying situation may undergo quite a change. Cop- 
per shares have ways of their own, and one can 
know much aboypt the bond market or the stock 
market without understanding them in the least. 
The trouble is that the refineries, together with 
the mines that supply them with ore or blister 
copper, have altogether too much capacity as 
compared with the present consumption of the 
metal. In other words, there is danger that the 
reopening may soon result in overproduction of 
the metal. The difficulty is that the world’s 
copper capacity is now about 1,500,000 metric 
tons per annum against 1,000,000 tons before the 
war, whereas consumptive requirements are cer- 
tainly no larger than they were in pre-war times. 

Of course, even after the reopening it will take 
two or three months to bring the ore production 
up to full capacity, and two or three months more 
to run the material through the refineries and 
bring the refinery output of metal ready for con- 
sumption up to capacity. However, this delay 
is not a very important point, because the copper 
producers know just how much metal they are 
going to place on the market for several months 
to come. 


Even if the general trade recovery should pro- 
ceed faster than it has lately, our domestic con- 
sumption of copper this year is unlikely to exceed 
800,000,000 pounds, and our exports of copper 
made from domestic and foreign ores will hardly 
reach 700,000,000 pounds. Since our producing 
capacity is not less than 2,500,000 pounds, each 
producer will be tempted to preach curtailment 
to the others, but to produce close to capacity on 
his own account. 

According to the best statistical indications we 
have a capacity for 1,000,000,000 pounds of cop- 
per per annum more than we are likely to have a 
market for in the near future. Copper metal 
and copper stocks always were and probably 
always will be first pauper and then prince, and 
they cannot again be really prince until consump- 
tion of the metal approaches more nearly to our 
producing capacity. ~ 

Therefore, if copper stocks have a great rise 
early in 1922 upon the announcement of the re- 
opening of the mines, investors in these stocks 
should either hold on or sell according to whether 
the consumption of the metal shows a great in- 
crease or fails to do so. 
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F YOU are interested in adding 8% 
to the net profits of your business 
during 1922, tear out the MEMO 

—now—and hand it to your secreta 
when you dictate the morning’s ne | 


Merely Ask for Booklet OA85 


Roger W. Babson’s Statistical Organization 


Weligsioy y Hille, 82.3 Mass. 


The Largest Pm... of its Character in the Wayld 


anansucenseceseeceeeeee Clip Off Here Cunesennsceccecsccessese 
MEMO Secretary 


Write Roger W. Babson, founder of the Babson 
Statistical Organization, Wellesley Hills, 82, 
Mass.,as follows: Please send me Booklet O. oass’ 

‘Increasing Net Profits’? and copy of Recent 
Report—gratis. 
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in the future, to accept in payment for 
locomotives, oil, glass beads, hides and 
lumber. We have no doubtful credits at 
the present time, as the policy of our 
company in the past has been to stipu- 
late payments for locomotives in cash 
or sound commercial paper. We 
have refrained from the much talked 
of schemes of securing business by 
barter or the exchange of commodi- 
ties, as we consider it impractical at 
this age. We have traveled too far 
along the path of civilization to revert 
to practices extant many hundreds of 
years ago.” 


What Is “Normal?” 


“What is wrong with the world?” asks 
G. A. O'Reilly, vice president of the 
Irving National Bank, New York. “Simply 
this—war, and war shock, nothing else. 
The business machine moves, but jerkily, 
not with that smoothness which alone can 
sustain good business. A demand is created 
here or there, for the retailer, the whole- 
saler, the manufacturer, the need is sup- 
plied, the slack is taken up and then move- 
ment stops. Frequently nowadays we hear 
people talking about getting back to 
normal. Why should we go back to any- 
thing, why not go ahead? The progressive 
movement is best suited to our national 
makeup. And what normal? That smug, 
easy-going normal of 1913 would hardly 
be recognizable if we .met it on the road 
to-day, and it certainly would fall far short 
of providing a standard towards which 
our present efforts and capacities might be 
directed. Every century and decade and 
year, and, in these swift moving times, 
almost every day has a normal of its own. 
Normal, in any event, means nothing more 
than a proper balancing of things, of 
money and credit, of effort and return, of 
responsibility and reward. So why worry 
about it?” 


Tax Exempt Securities 


Dr. Edwin R. A. Seligman, professor 
of political economy at Columbia Uni- 
versity, before the House Ways and 
Means Committee, which is considering 
proposals for a constitutional amend- 
ment prohibiting further issuance of tax 
exempt securities, declared that “the 
sooner the Government refunds its tax 
exempt bonds into taxable securities the 
better it will be for every one.” The 
reputation of William G. McAdoo, for- 
mer Secretary of the Treasury, he add- 
ed, is tarnished, “because he decided 
either to entirely or partially exempt 
Liberty bond issues from taxation.” 

Julius Kruttschnitt, chairman of the 
executive committee of the Board of Di- 
rectors of the Southern Pacific Company, 
in writing on “How to Better Railroad 
Conditions,” in the Railway. Age, urges a 
change in Transportation Act which would 
concentrate regulation of railway freight 
rates and wages in the same Government 
body. “Obviously,” says Mr. Kruttschnitt, 
“there should be close co-ordination be- 
tween the revenue and expense controlling 
bodies, the Interstate Commerce Commis- 
sion and the Labor Board, but we have 
seen one of these agencies order reductions 
of rates regardless of labor costs fixed 
by the Government and material costs fixed 


by economic conditions, and another fix 
fictitious scales of wages violating economic 
law and regardless of the ability to pay 
them. The framers of the Transportation 
Act meant well, but their intentions are 
defeated by faulty administration. To in- 
sure perfect co-ordination it is imperative 
that the same agency that controls revenue 
should also control expenses.” 


Our Foreign Debt 


Senator Chauncey M. Depew, referring 
to the $11,000,000,000 owed us by the Allies, 
in a recent speech, urged that this money 
be used to rehabilitate Europe’s purchasing 
power. “Let us stop playing politics with 
these loans,” said the Senator. “They can 
be used, as I think they can, to stabilize 
exchange and give credit absolutely needed 
in Europe. Let them be so used that our 
farmers who are selling their wheat and 
corn at one-half the cost of raising may 
find a foreign market for their grain. 
Markets of this kind would buy the 
farmers’ wheat and corn at prices which 
will again make the farmers prosperous 
and happy. Thus can be paid a bad debt 
and an intolerable burden lifted from the 
world.” 


Stabilizing Exchange 


Paul M, Warburg, former member of 
the Federal Reserve Board, believes that 
“world disaster can only be avoided by a 
modification of the reparation terms so 
that Germany may be enabled to carry 
them into effect, without being forced to 
continue the fantastic output of her print- 
ing presses.” 

“I cannot help smiling,” said Mr. War- 
burg, “whenever I hear of ingenious plans, 
which are conceived as independent de- 
vices for the purpose of bringing about a 
‘stabilization of exchanges.’ That stabil- 
ization, however, will follow the restora- 
tion of economic order; it cannot pre- 
cede it. Germany’s present course must 
lead to financial and social chaos in Cen- 
tral Europe within an ominously short 
time. People who see evidences of 
strength in Germany’s industrial activity 
and in the ‘boom’ prevailing on her stock 
markets are like those who mistake the 
hectic flush on the cheeks of a consump- 
tive for an indication of health and vigor.” 


France Making Progress 


Yves-Guyot, French economist, says 
France is “lifting her head above the sea 
of her economic troubles. The task of 
balancing her budget has seemed stu- 
pendous; but it has been done. The 
financial branch of the government has 
again entered upon the normal path. The 
basis of French credit is sound and a bet- 
ter understanding of this fact abroad ought 
to serve as an aid in restoring the normal 
value of the franc. Already the excess 
of paper currency, an unavoidable effect 
of the war, is being diminished. Ameri- 
can banks which have branches in France 
could further aid to this end by fixing the 
attention of American investors upon the 
excellent security of French bond issues, of 
which there is a considerable choice, and 
the sale of which abroad would tend to 
bring back gold to our country and thus 
would greatly stimulate our purchases of 
raw and manufactured goods in the United 
States of America and elsewhere.” . 
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A Good List of 


Investment 
Bonds and Notes 


We will send on request a 
.. new circular which contains 
a list of over a hundred rep- 
resentative municipal, rail- 
road, public utility and indus- 
trial bonds, short term notes 
and foreign government in- 
ternal and external issues. 


Yielding from 
4.25% to 8.85% 


Ask for Circular No. XK-2 
A. B. Leach & Co., Inc, 
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The Future of 
OIL 


A carefully com- 
piled analysis of 
the Oil Industry, 
indicating that 
Petroleum prices 
should move up-: 
ward during the 
next decade. 


Send for 
Circular M-16 


Henry L. Doherty 
& Company 
Bond Department 
60 Wall St., New York 























Do you understand 
foreign exchange? 


> ‘HE subject is a surprisingly 

imple one, yet many fail to 
caer "an unusual inyestment 
opportunity presented by the 
purchase of foreign government 
and municipal securities as a 
result of the existing depreciated 


currency values. 
“Foreign 
Exchange Explained” 


is a veritable oospaenetn ona 

topic with which the American 

ublic should be more familiar. 

> tells how normal rates of ex- 

e are determined and points 

out paar v4 reason for prevailing low 
quotacions. 


for'your fo copy of bool 1? 
WM. H. MCKENNA & CO. 


. New York Offices 
25 Broadway 25 West 43d Street 
Philadelphia Office Pittsburgh Office 
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Chicago Office 
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STATISTICAL 
BOOK 


New Issue Contains High 
and Low Prices for 1921 


Also earnings, capital- 
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on stocks and bonds 
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changes in the United 
States and Canada. 


Valuable in checking your 
investments for the 
new year 
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The most widely known organiza- 
tion manufacturing rubber and rub- 
ber goods in the world. The wide 
scope of its activities and a resume 
of its growth since organization is 
contained in our latest 
Financial Review 
Gratis on request for “F.S.-61” 
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STOCK MARKET OUTLOOK 


Stocks That Declined Last Year May Be the Best 
Buys, If General Trade Improves 


By J. G. Donley, Jr. 


Associate Editor 
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N 1921, the trader in stocks could have 

made quite as much money on the short 
as on the long side. Mexican Petroleum 
declined fully 50 points; Atlantic Gulf, 
more than 40; American Sugar and Sears 
Roebuck, nearly 40; Industrial Alcohol, 
United Drug, and American Agricultural 
Chemical, between 20 and 30 points. At 
the same time, American Ice and Stude- 
baker advanced between 30 and 40 points; 
while American Car & Foundry, American 
Locomotive, and Corn Products were up 
between 20 and 30 points. 

There is nothing new in this. In 1917, 
the whole railroad section of the market 
declined sharply, while the industrial 
stocks, led by Steel common, were making 
new high records. There were causes for 
the conflicting movements in 1921, just as 
there were in 1917. The coppers advanced 
last year because their previous decline 
had discounted the worst that could hap- 
pen to them and because the passing of 
every month decreased the surplus supply 
of the metal and strengthened their posi- 
tion. The equipments advanced because 
they continued to report good earnings 
and because their long period of large 
profits had made them popular specula- 
tions. The sugar, rubber, and fertilizer 
stocks declined in 1921 because of the 
further price readjustments, in the first 
two industries, and the loss of farm buy- 
ing power in the third. In the instances 
where individual stocks in the same group 
moved in opposite directions there was al- 
ways the motive of response to current 
earnings or the earnings outlook for dif- 
ferent stocks. 

In short, 1921 was a year of readjust- 
ment in the stock market as in general 
business. With business out of joint, 
stock prices could not be expected to move 
in unison. The question for the speculator 
to decide now is whether this readjust- 
ment is to extend throughout 1922, or 
whether business and security prices will 
move more in unison. 

It seems likely that as one industry 
after another gets back to a level from 
which recovery may reasonably be ex- 
pected to start, there will gradually de- 
velop a general upward trend in business 
and security prices. If that promise is 
correct, the most satisfying profits may be 
made this year in the stocks that declined 
last year; but until there is some indica- 
tion of general and widespread industrial 
improvement it will be necessary to dis- 
criminate between stocks. 


1921 92a 





The sugar and rubber industries have 
apparently touched bottom. In these 
groups such stocks as American Sugar 
and Cuban-American; Lee Rubber & Tire 
and U. S. Rubber look like good specula- 
tions. 
seen for the fertilizer stocks, because of 
the serious finacial position of the farmer, 
it appears to be time to purchase at least 
half of the number of shares desired. In 
this group both the common and preferred 
stocks of American Agricultural Chemical, 
International Agricultural, and Virginia- 
Carolina Chemical are attractive at present 
prices, if bought to hold for a long pull. 

The recent wild speculation in Gulf 
States Steel, calculated to entice unwary 
speculators into buying stocks that are 
tipped for “merger” manipulations regard- 
less of intrinsic values, has made it seem 
unwise to buy various specialties which 
have had disproportional advances until 
the market has had what Wall Street calls 
a “healthy reaction.” 


There are a number of issues, however, 
such as Endicott-Johnson, U. S.-« Realty, 
Butterick Co., Industrial Alcohol, Colum- 
bia Gas & Electric, Central Leather, Amer- 
ican Can, Public Service of New Jersey, 
and some of the coppers, such as Ken- 
necott, Cerro de Pasco, Utah, Anaconda, 
and Chile, and the zinc stock, Butte & 
Superior, where anticipation of dividends, 
good earnings actual or in prospect, or an 
improved outlook have not been entirely 
discounted. Already some talk of resump- 
tion at the copper mines is heard. This 
should help the coppers as a group. 


Among the rails, the standard stocks, 
led by Atchison, have been advancing in 


‘response to investment buying. Union 


Pacific, Southern Pacific, Illinois Central, 
New York Central and others of the old- 
line dividend payers should eventually 
work higher. But, at the present stage 
of the speculation in rails, there seem to 
be greater possibilities of profit in some 
of the low-priced rails which have not 
kept pace with the advance in the main 
group. Such good earners among the 
little rails as Rock Island, Kansas City 
Southern, St. Louis-San Francisco, and 
St. Louis & Southwestern should before 
long respond to renewed speculative in- 
terest. And such promising non-dividend 
paying preferred stocks as the St. Louis- 
San Francisco, St. Louis & Southwestern, 
and Missouri Pacific issues are also 
worthy of attention. 













While lower prices may yet be - 









PARTIAL 
PAYMENTS 


The accumulation of cap- 
ital is essential to finan- 
cial success and ultimate :n- 
dependence. In the over. 
whelming majority of in- 
stances, it is a long, tedious 
and difficult process. 

Our payment plan for the 
purchase of securities is 
really an exceedingly eficc- 
tive and convenient way of 
saving and investing at the 
same time. 

Its advantages are clear- 
ly explained in a special 
Gonpee circular which we 
should like to send to all who 
are interested in planning for 
their future. | 
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Company 








A public utility cor- 
poration with an unin- 
terrupted dividend rec- 
ord of twelve years. 


Earning several 
times present divi- 
dend requirements 

of $3 per annum. 
Outlook for increased divi- 
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Stock Options 


Offer great money-making 
possibilities. No margin is 
required, as the risk is 
limited to their first cost. 


Investigate the advantages 
of this valuable method of 
stock trading. Circular F.M. 
des cribing their employment 
in place of stop orders; to 
supplement margin; their 
insurance value, and other 
important features will be 
sent free upon request. 


Write us for quotations. 
We can always offer the 
most attractive contracts 
for either large amount of 
stock or odd lots. 


S.H. WILCOXS Co 
PUTS ana CALLS 


Guaranteed by Members of the 
New York Stock Exchange 


233 BROADWAY NEW YORK 


Phone Barclay 5216 











’ 42 Broadway 








Raynor, 
Nicholas & Truesdell 


MEMBERS 
Consolidated Stock Exchange of N. Y. 
Associate Members N. Y. Curb Market 


New York 
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Sinclair Oil 
—o!ll stocks on hand. 
program. 


International Paper 
—analysis of inventory adjustments in rela- 
tion to 1921 deficit. 


Pierce Oil 
—re-establishes preferred dividends—Presi- 
dent’s report of condition. 


Investment List 
—high grade securities (bonds and pre- 
ferred stocks). 


The Wall Street Digest 


The above, and other important current hap- 
penings, treated in this unique publication, 
along with a digest of opinions by leading 
brokerage firms and the press. Worthwhile— 
Something different from the usual market 
letter—No obligation. 


Ask for F.-52 
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The 
Investor’s Guide 


A weekly publication 
filled with information 
vital to the successful 
investor or trader. 


It contains~ statistics, 
analyses, latest available 
information and reports. 


Calls attention to speci- 
fic securities that cur- 
rent economic and po- 
litical conditions should 
affect and gives rea- 
sons why. 


This valuable publication 
will be sent FREE to those 
requesting R-50. 


Russell, Securities 


ORATION 
Cunard Building 
25 Broadway New York City 
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1921 Railroad Earnings 


ee net earnings as a whole 
were disappointing in 1921, there 
were a number of roads that covered 
dividend requirements on their common 
stocks—and even a few, not making 
distributions on their junior stocks, that 
made showings indicative of future div- 
idend possibilities. In the following 


‘table some of the good earners are 


listed, with estimated earnings on their 
common shares: 





Divi- Hstimated 

dend, on Com., 
Road % Jo 
Atchison ..ccccccsccces 6 18 
Chesapeake & Ohio...... 4 8 
Rock Island ........++++ 0 3 
Colorado & Southern.... 3 10 
Delaware & Hudson .... 9 10 
Illinois Central ........- z 12 
New York Central... 5 6 
Norfolk & Western - 8 
Pere Marquette ........ _ 5 
St. Louis & San Fran... — 6 
St. L, & Southwest..... — 6 
Southern Pacific ........ 6 8 
Union Pacific .......s+++ 10 12 

5c. Cigar? 


President Hill, of the American To- 
bacco Company, declares that prices of 
cigars and cigarettes are due for a de- 
cisive slash “in the not very near future.” 
Bullish or bearish? 


Premier Investment Stock 


Atchison preferred is the only strict- 
ly high-grade railroad preferred stock 
which pays annual dividends of 5 per 
cent. The other old-line railroad pre- 
ferreds, such as Norfolk & Western and 
Union Pacific, are 4 per cent. stocks. 
Atchison preferred sold at 102 in 1916, 
in the midst of the war days. Now it 
is around 88, where it yields only 5.7 
per cent., and it is due to go much 
higher. The “guarantee” of 6 per cent. 
on invested capital, under the Trans- 
portation act, figures out about $27 a 
share annually for this premier invest- 
ment stock. 


Earnings Overshadowed 


Louisville & Nashville will probably 
show nothing earned on its $72,000,000 
capital stock for 1921. But, in consid- 
ering the investment status of the stock 
there are factors which overshadow the 
temporarily poor earnings. Although, 
throughout 1921, Louisville & Nashville 
gave no indications of earning any- 
thing on its stock, and at times appeared 
liable to fail to earn fixed charges, the 
stock showed a gain of a little more 
than 8 points for the year. There are 
good reasons, aside from the belief that 
the road will gradually get back to its 
old earnings stride and again be able 
to cover dividends as much as three 
times over. When the Government took 
over the railroads, Louisville & Nash- 
ville was one of the few roads that had 
a large cash balance, and its financial 
position is now very strong. At the 
close of 1920, its balance sheet showed 


-about $20,000,000 due from the Gov- 


ernment, and, in addition, it had over 
$12,000,000 in cash, service balances, etc. 
Under the tentative plan for consoli- 
dating the leading railway properties, 
Louisville & Nashville is grouped with 
Atlantic Coast Line, and the latter road 
owns about half of Louisville’s stock. 
For several years Louisville & Nash- 
ville charged to operating expenses ex- 
penditures which might properly have 
come under capital account. Stock cap- 
italization per mile is $14,193, against 
$68,800 for Norfolk & Western, and $30,- 
541 for Atchison. In brief, reading be- 





tween the lines, the situation in 
Louisville & Nashville is such as might 
brew a large stock dividend or an extra 
cash payment, in preparation for future 
consolidation. At least, that is why some 
far-seeing people have been buying the 
stock, 


Skyrocket! 


In Wall Street, it is well to remember 
that every skyrocket has a stick—and 
the stick comes down. So did Gulf 
States Steel. 


On Again 

It is the history of mergers that they 
are off and on again several times be- 
fore they finally go through. The cop- 
per merger was dismissed as merely 
gossip by the leading interests in the 
porphyry coppers; but it has cropped 
up again. This time the story is that 
Kennecott will be the center of the 
combine, and, since Kennecott already 
owns over 600,000 shares of the 1,600,- 
000 shares of Utah Copper, there is some 
basis for rumors tieing up these two 
properties. Kennecott has been persis- 
tently bought lately by people who 
should know what is going on; but, of 
course, the coppers have enough to 
recommend them without merger talk. 


Columbia Gas & Electric 


Columbia Gas & Electric is five-sixths 
a public utility and one-sixth an oil 
company—on the basis of gross earn- 
ings. In common with all public utility 
concerns, the company is probably find- 
ing an increasing profit in its public 
utility operations; and, not unlike many 
other gas companies, it has succeeded 
in obtaining higher rates. A contract 
has been entered into with the City of 
Cincinnati, which is the most important 
community served by the company in 
its territory extending over a large area 
of Ohio and Kentucky, to supply gas at 
50c. per thousand cubic feet for three 
years beginning with 1922. This is an 
advance of l5c. a thousand over the old 
rate, and it seems likely that it will 
mean a considerably higher rate of earn- 
ings on the capital stock. Columbia 
Gas & Electric is liberally capitalized, 
having $50,000,000 stock outstanding, but 
earnings have been growing steadily; 
better than $9 a share was earned in 
1920, and 1921 results are expected to 
approximate $9. Selling around 68 and 
paying $6 annually, the stock yields 88 
per cent. Since the dividend is being 
covered one and one-half times over 
and the outlook is for expanding earn- 
ings, it is not surprising that an increas- 
ing speculative following is being at- 
tracted. 


After the Worst 


An old darky, replying to his doctor’s 
questions, mumbled the plaint, “Every 
time Ah gits a little better, Ah gits a 
little wuss.” That’s the way it was with 
the meat packing business last year; 
packers lost money in all their ramifi- 
cations—perhaps even more than the 
annual statements reveal. But it is 
now reported that the worst is over 
and the tide has turned decisively. In 
some cases, dividends may be earned 
this year. | 

Excellent Management 

National Biscuit’s 1921 report shows 
what good management can do even in 
bad times. Common stock earnings weré 
$13.48 a share, against $13.03, 1920, and 
$12.36, 1919. 
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Can Money be Made 


in Wall Street 
by the Investor ; Limited Means 


We unhesitatingly answer “Yes, 
provided— 


you invest on facts and 
not market opinions and 
do not permit yourself to 
become over a “a 


Blue "Book 
for 
Investors & Traders 


continually points out in- 
vestment and_  specula- 
tive opportunities that 
are frequently over- 
looked. 

It gives latest price-af- 
fecting information and 
reports invaluable to the 
successful investor or 
market operator, together 
with analyses and statis- 
tics on securities of cur- 
A rent interest. 


Fete Our Consistent 
a Savings Flan 
Service 


offers unusual advan- 
tages to the investor and 
makes it possible to buy 
securities on terms to 
meet your convenience. 


Write, phone or call 
Ask for “The Blue Book” F, 20. 
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“Members” 


Consolidated 
Stock Exchange of New York, 
40 Exchange Place 
UPTOWN OFFICE 
Knickerbocker Bidg., Broadway & 42d St. 


NEW YORK CITY 











The question for the Court 
to decide is whether— 


1,400,000 shares of the 
New Coal Company shall 
be offered the preferred 
as well as the common 
stockholders— 


The Reading Co. 


Court Decision 


READIN G 


a report of 





present interest 


many other features 


Ask fora MARKET 
Copy FM-133 OPINION 


R. Hi MacMASTERS & C0. 


Consolidated stoon” ~~ we Fz. 


82-84 Broad St. New York 
Phone: Broad 6380 Entire First Floor 
Offices in eight cities—direct wires. 














You Can Profit 
Shortly— 


In THREE STOCKS listed on the New 
York Stock Exchange. WO are very 
low and ONE medium priced. These 
stocks should appreciate in market 
value in a very short time owing to 
pending developments. Eventually they 
will sell at permanently higher levels. 


These ane ong! crete opportunities 
are cons yo included in our DAILY 
MARKET SERVICE. nd at once $10 
for one month’s trial subscription, 


Sample copy of this service a 11 
our EEKLY SERVICE, which + eed 
month, forwarded FREE’ on request to 
Department F-4, 


Town Topics Financial Bureau 
In Continuous Existence 82 Years 
44 Broad Street New York 
Wall St. Journal Bldg. 







































“They say that—” 


OSSIP in odd corners seldom supplies 
reliable investment information. 






Ask the successful investor of long experience 
and he will say, “Get the facts.” 


Investment facts are no longer hard to get. 
Any one of our 50 offices will gladly give 
you investment information that represents 
the efforts of a great organization which, 
with its 10,000 miles of private wires, is 
almost instantly apprised of activities in every 
investment center in America. 































Let us send you our Current List. 





The National City Company 


National City Bank Building, New York BONDS 
: SHORT TERM NOTES 
Offices in more than 50 leading cities throughout the World ACCEPTANCES 


























$5,500 Returns $550 Yearly 
$1,100 Returns $110 Yearly 
$550 Returns $55 Yearly 
$220 Returns $22 Yearly 


a Finance Corporation 


Corn 
Products 


We give reasons 
for the persistent 


Invested in 
Established 1913 


—Enjoying unusual confidence. 
—wWell protected by stringent 
Banking or Loan Laws. 
ding money on good security on 
the safest basis known to bankers. 


State 


ea —Under strong management, with an 
strength this issue enviable 9 years’ record. 
of this issue, —An opportunity to share in at least 


one-third of the large yearly profits. 


past and current —Paying a total of 11% te the bond- 


earnings, as well as 
market position, in 
our Letter F-452. 


€ 


and growing 
pansion ef its loan service in many 


States. 

—A combination of every one of the 
elements of security demanded by 
the most conservative investor, ear- 
rying with it a large share ef the 
profits. \ 


Over a Quarter Century of experience in 
finance and business management is be- 
hind our recommendation of this invest- 


ment. 
Use coupon below for details 


Wauter J. Scamr | |(clarance Hodson & [a | 


& Co. SPECIALIZE IN SOUND BONDS 
YIELDING ABOVE THE AVERAGE. 


26 Cortland St.,— New York. 
“s"Send me Descriptive Circular B-7 














319 Fifth Ave. 
New York 


30 Broad St. 
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Opportunities for Investor, 


Telephone’ Bonds, Rated High as Investinents 
Now Yield 5 to 6 Per Cent. 
By J. G. Donley, Jr. 


Associate Editor 


P RESIDENT THAYER, of the Ameri- 

can Telephone & Telegraph Co., re- 
cently stated that the 9 per cent. annual 
dividend on the capital stock which was 
put into effect last July had been earned 
in 1921, “with a substantial margin.” 
Earnings for 1921 were unofficially es- 
timated at about $12 a share. And less 
than a year and a half previous to the 
beginning of that twelve-month period, 
American Telephone & Telegraph was 
under Government control for the rea- 
son that it had been feared that failure 
to operate profitably under high costs 
would cripple the system to the detri- 
ment of the country. 

























the telephone systems, and the ever-ig. 
creasing proportion of the populatio, 
which is adopting the telephone as an 
everyday convenience. Wire commupi. 
cation is becoming a necessity in haf 
times as well as in good; so that th 
principal wire concerns are becoming 
independent of the temporary ups an 
downs of the business barometer, 
About 75 per cent. of the telephon 
business of the United States is hap. 
died by the Bell Telephone System, 
which means the American Telephone & 
Telegraph Co. and its subsidiaries 
This system handled, through its e,. 
changes and toll lines—with the excep. 











Representative Telephone Bonds 


American Tel. & Tel. col. trust.......... 
American Tel. .& Tel. Coav....cccccccceses 
American Tel. & Tel. coll. trust........... 
a eo a ee ee 
N. Y. Tel. 30-year debentures............ 
POCine Del Gl Tel. It Banc oo0s00000005 
Southern Bell Tel. & Tel. lst Mtg........ 
Western Union funding & R. E.......... 


*Conversion privilege expired March 1, 1918. 





Interest Price Yield 
Rate—% Maturity About to Maturity 
4 1929 89 5.95 
41/2 *1933 97 1/2 4.80 

5 1946 = 95_ 3/4 5.35 
41/2 1939 90 1/2 5.30 

6 1949 103 5.75 

5 1937 94 3/8 5.55 

5 1941 S172 5.35 
41/2 1950 90 5.15 














The telephone systems were taken 
over just as the railroads had been 
taken over, in order that the Govern- 
ment might protect them and that they, 
in turn, might give greater stability to 
the Government by continuing to func- 
tion. In their case the need was quite 
as pressing as it was with the railway 
systems, But the telephone systems 
have been able to get back to their old 
earnings basis much more quickly than 
the rails, for the reason, first, that their 
business ig more. stable, and, second, 
that their labor costs, being subject to 
no outside control, are more easily ad- 
justable, 


Stability of Earning Power 


The earning power of telephone and 
telegraph companies, at least from the 
standpoint of gross earnings, is a very 
dependable quantity. In the office of 
the head of a big transcontinental wire 
system there is a large chart on the 
wall which depicts graphically the 
course of earnings by means of a black 
line on a cross-sectioned cardboard. 
Running back and forth through the 
black line is a broad red line which 
traces the course of general business. 
Both lines show growth, starting in at 
the lower left hand corner and ending 
near the upper, right hand corner of 
the chart. But the impressive thing is 
the apparent indifference of the black 
line to the sharp ups and downs of the 
red line. And that was just what the 
diagram was meant to show. 

General business may take a severe 
slump and for a while earnings of the 
wire concerns will run along horizon- 
tally or curve gently downward; or 
business may take a spurt and they will 
turn more definitely upward; but it all 
comes about in a leisurely way, strik- 
ingly indicative of the stability of their 
earning power. 

The explanation of this stability of 
earnings lies in the steady growth of 


tion of the long-distance lines of the 
parent company—an average of 31,835, 
QUO exchange connections and 1,327, 
toH connections daily during 1920, as 
compared with 25,183,799 exchange con- 
nections and 819,030 toll connections 
every day in 1915. 


Benefited by Higher Rates 


Telephone bonds may now be bought 
to yield from 5 to 6 per cent., as a gen- 
eral rule, as compared with an -average 
yield of 6% to 7 per cent. in the fall 
of 1920 when “Forbes” first recom- 
mended their purchase. At that time the 
outlook was rather uncertain as viewed 
by those who did not take into account 
the fact that telephone companies have 
always been more favored by public 
service commissions than other utilities 
and that they were practically assured 
of higher rates which would enable 
them to meet increasing costs. Oi 
course, to an important extent the de- 
cline in the bonds of telephone com 
panies was merely in sympathy with 
the readjustment of fixed-interest-buy- 
ing securities to a level where the yield 
was commensurate with the high cost 
of money, and their rebound has beet 
due in equal part to the decline ™ 
money rates. But improved earnings 
have been a big factor on the side ol 
investment confidence. : 

The securities of the companies which 
make up the Bell System form the 
great bulk of telephone issues in which 
the public is interested. All of these 
companies have been ably and col 
servatively managed and enjoy high 
credit in normal times, and their op 
erating equipment has been maintained 
at such a high degree of efficiency at 
has been so progressively improved 
that they have long stood as a model 
for the world. The representative telt 
phone bonds listed in the table her 
with are well secured and are rated # 
sound investments. 
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SIGNIFICANT NEWS 


Of Interest to 


— 


Labor and Wages 











BOUT 50,000 striking garment work- 


ers returned to work in New York 
when Justice Robert F. Wagner of the 
Supreme Court made permanent the in- 


junction restraining the employers of the 
Cloak, Suit, and Skirt Manufacturers 
from taking concerted action to violate the 
contract with the International Ladies’ 
Garment Workers’ Union, which was to 
have run until June of this year. This is 
the first time in American industrial his- 
tory that an organization of workers has 
won an injunction to hold their employers 
to a working agreement. 


The six New York meat packing firms 
against which a strike was called on Dec. 
10 have been notified by John Kennedy, 
president of the district council of the 
Amalgamated American Meat Cutters and 
Butcher Workmen, that the walkout was 
officially declared off. About 4,000 work- 


ers have returned to work. 


Despite the settlement of the above 
strikes, unemployment in New York is 
greater than ever, according to Louis H. 
Sullivan, director of the City Employment 
Bureau, who says that a “fear phobia,” 
which breeds crime, is beginning to show 
among men desperate for lack of work. 


Owing to a decline of 25 per cent. in 
business during the first week in January, 
the Boston & Albany Railroad announces 


a temporary lay-off in the freight depart- - 


ment. The Pennsylvania Railroad has 
made a 13 per cent. reduction in the work- 
ing forces of the locomotive and car re- 
pair shops in Olean, N. Y. 


A decided increase in employment in the 
tanning industry in New York was shown 
in reports for December to the State De- 
partment of Labor. A steady downward 
trend had been reported from August to 
November, inclusive. 


Among companies which announce re- 
sumption of activity after prolonged shut- 
downs are the following: McKeesport 
(Pa.) Tin Plate Company, 1,500 men; 
Smith & Wesson, Springfield, Mass.; 
Delaware, Lackawanna & Western repair 
shops, Scranton, Pa., 3,000 men; Calumet 
and Hecla mines. at the Isle Royale, Ah- 
meek, and Allquez properties. 


The Crane Company of Chicago, one of 
the largest elevator and machine manu- 
facturers, announced a cut of 12% per 
gent. in wages, affecting 12,000 employees. 

The Co-operative Glove Association, 
formed fourteen months ago by employees 
of several Chicago glove factories follow- 
ing a strike of glove workers, announced 
at its first annual. meeting: the payment of 
a 6 per cent. dividend. Officials of the 
association said the dividend would be 
paid despite the fact that the last year 
was one of the most difficult in the history 
of the clove-making industry. 

A general re-writing of the New York 
State Workmen’s Compensation law was 
opposed by some of the largest employers 
in the State at a hearing before the legis- 
lative committee. Although many changes 


in the law were suggested, it was pointed 
out that frequent changes in verbiage 
might lead to a revival of questions 
already settled by litigation: 

John L. Lewis, International President 
of the nited Mine Workers of America, 
opened the tri-district wage convention of 
the anthracite mine workers by declaring 
that talk of reducing miners’ wages was 
idle, and the union “will take no back- 


Business Men 


ward step, even if it requires an industrial 
conflict to avoid it.” While the mine 
workers of the country do not desire a 
cessation of work in the coal industry 
after April 1, the union leaders said unless 
the operators in the anthracite and bitu- 
minous fields meet the union in joint con- 
ference and make a new.contract the 
responsibility for a strike will not be with 
the members of the United Mine Work- 
ers of America. 


Idle freight cars on January 8 totaled 
646,673. This was 27,998 more than the 
618,675 reported idle for the previous week. 


The American Smelting and Refining 
Company, the United States Smelting, 
Mining and Refining Company, and the 
International Smelting Company have 
reduced wages at their Utah smelters 
50 cents a day for workers receiving 
$3.75 a day or more, and 40 cents a day 
for those getting less. 





. Railroads 








EPRESENTATIVE railroad execu- 

tives told the Interstate Commerce 
Commission that freight rates could not 
be reduced without a reduction in operat- 
ing costs, particularly labor. “High as 
railroad charges are,” said Daniel Willard, 
president of the Baltimore & Ohio, “they 
are not higher relatively than other prices 
are or were, and it is important to re- 
member that railroad charges or prices 
were the very last to go up and, in the 
nature of things, cannot be the first to 
go down. They can and will participate 
in the downward movement of all other 
prices.” H. E. Byram, president of the 
Chicago, Milwaukee & St. Paul, and W. 
L. Mapother, president of the Louisville 
& Nashville, asserted that, while some 
relief had been given by the reduction 
of wages, it was inadequate to enable 
further reduction of rates now. 


We have now complete statistics of 
earnings and expenses for eleven 
months of 1921,” says “The Railway 
Age.” “Probably the most outstanding 
feature of these statistics is the strik- 
ing contrast presented by net results 
of operation in the first six months of 
1921, and in the next five months. In 
the first six months the operating ex- 
penses consumed over 88 per cent. of 
total earnings, and net operating in- 
come was only $142,000,000, or at the 
annual rate of 18 per cent. on valua- 
tion made by the Interstate Commerce 
Commission. On the other hand, in 
the five months, July to November, in- 
clusive, operating expenses consumed 
less than 76.5 per cent. of earnings, and 
net operating income was over $418,- 
000,000, or at the annual rate of 4.72 
per cent. on valuation.” 


J. D. A. Morrow, vice-president of 
the National Coal Association, in urg- 
ing a reduction of freight rates before 
the I. C. C, declared that the average 
freight rate on coal of $2.25 was in ex- 
cess of the sales price of a ton of coal 
at the bituminous mines. The cost of 
coal at the mines, he said, was now 
about $2.13 a ton. “An average reduc- 
tion of even 60 cents per ton on bitu- 
minous coal,” he added, “would release 
nearly $1,000,000 a day to be spent in 
other ways.” q 
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A general map 
of the United 
States, size 66” x 
46”, showing coun- 


cities and principal 
towns can be fur- 
nished mounted on 
Framed Map-Tack 
Board for use with 
colored tacks at 


ing specify either a 
natural oak, golden 
oak or mahogany 





536 S. Clark St., Chicago 





Keep Your Fingers 
on the Selling Centers 


Sell by map, the RAND MGNALLY 
way, and keep your fingers on the selling 
centers. You keep in daily touch with 
branch offices, with their activities and 
those of their salesmen. You can tell which 
towns are worth while, which need the 
most sales effort, which salesmen are 
making their quota. You get field news— 
complete, reliable and in simple, graphic 
form. 


Any girl can use the RAND MCNALLY 
Map System with speed and accuracy. 
You don’t have to use your own time and 
effort. You get the answer to your ques- 
tions as to the conditions in any territory. 
Like a flash, your eye carries the message 
to your mind—and you are served by 
facts you want to know. 


The RAND MCNALLY Map System 
is precise, exhaustive. It shows every 
town, every railroad, every natural and 
man-made boundary. It makes easy 
the routing of salesmen, the shipping of 
goods, the handling of collections. The 
RAND MCNALLY Map System is a real 
help to hundreds of salesemanagers and 
field men. — 


Ask us to explain this very modern 
business help. We will, fully, by an illus- 
trated booklet that tells tersely how your 
own interests will be served when you sell 
by map. In a few minutes of reading you 
will have the facts at your finger ends. 


ALLY & GOMPANY 





Ma Headquarters 


Dept. B-16 - 
42 E. 22nd St., New York 








WRITE FOR BOOKLET ON MAP SYSTEMS 





The Influence of P-A-X Service 


The Automatic Electric 
Services of the P-A-X 
combine inter-communi- 
cation, code call system, 
conference wire, emer- 
gency alarms, watch- 
man’s calls and other 
related services. 


The P-A-X augments 
and completes but does 
not supplant nor connect 
with local and long dis- 
tance telephone service. 


FORBES 


“A-A 


AUTOMATIC ELECTRIC SERVICES 


It’s almost certain that at least 
one concern with which you do 
business is P-A-X-equipped. 
More likely, many of them are. 


But it’s safe to say that in 
someway, directly orindirectly, 
the Automatic Electric Serv- 
ices of the P-A-X affect you 
and benefit you. Perhaps the 
close co-ordination, brought 
about by the Inter-communi- 
cating Service, cuts production 
costs on some material you use. 
Or it may be that the Code Call 
or Conference Service is im- 
proving the service you are 
receiving. The chances are you 
are dealing with a Bank that is 
using the P-A-X toincrease the 
efficiency of its service to you. 


Today, P-A-X-equipped or- 
ganizations are dominant. You 
will cut your costs and improve 
your service to your customers 
by installing the P-A-X. 


We suggest that you have 
one of our field engineers sur- 
vey your needs and make 
recommendations. Just write 
or telephone our nearest office. 


AUTOMATIC ELECTRIC COMPANY 


_ Manufacturers of the 
Automatic Telephone System for City Service 


Home Office and Factory: CHICAGO, ILLINOIS 


BOSTON OFFICE, 445 Tremont 
Building; NEW YORK OFFICE, 
21 East 40th Street; PHILADEL- 
PHIA OFFICE, The Bourse Build- 
ing; ROCHESTER OFFICE, 612 
Mercantile Building; WASHINGTON 
OFFICE, 405 Munsey Building; 
PITTSBURGH OFFICE, 608 Fulton 
Building; DETROIT OFFICE, 525 
Ford Building; CLEVELAND 
OFFICE, 415 Cuyahoga Building; 
COLUMBUS OFFICE, 516 Ferris 
Bldg.; KANSAS CITY OFFICE, 1001 
New York Life Bldg.; SAN FRAN- 
CISCO OFFICE, 320 Market Street 


UTITUTNTUEEEUUAQOUTVENUUTAUTAGTGUOOUGOGOEEUOUESUA ATAU 
SUM Ttvctvuunvesttttttcttitcnevsei tnt 


New Rules providing for time and a 
half pay after nine hours’ work for 
300,000 railway clerks, freight handlers, 
and station agents have been issued by 
the Railroad Labor Board. It is es- 
timated that the saving to the railroads 
as compared with the old rule calling 
for overtime after eight hours’ work 
will be about $50,000,000 annually. The 
eight-hour day was retained in prin- 
ciple, as were collective bargaining and 
union recognition. 


At the first of a series of conferences be- 
tween the management and employees of 
the Lackawanna Railroad to consider a 
proposed wage cut, representatives of the 
workers refused to accept a reduction 
and countered with a demand that the 
cut of 22 per cent. ordered by the Rail- 
road Labor Board last July be restored 
and in addition a raise of five cents an 
hour be granted to all classes. 


The Erie Railroad has let contracts 
with the Consolidated Freight Handling 
Company, formed by Youngstown capi- 
tal, to handle its less less-than-carload 
freight at Cleveland, Akron, Warren, 
Youngstown, and other important points 
on the line. The effect will be to release 
the Erie from employment of freight 
house labor where such contracts are 
operative, as the company will hire its 
own labor at rates effective at the points 
employed. 


Members of the Association of 
Railway Executive have accepted the 
proposal made by Secretary Hoover at 
the recent conference in Washington, 
for the formation of regional commit- 
tees, representing the carriers and the 
train employees’ brotherhoods, to nego- 
tiate disputes as to wages and working 
conditions. 


Railroad rates on gasoline from a 
number of producing points to Salt Lake 
City, Ogden, and Provo, Utah, were 
ordered reduced by from 10 to 20 per 
cent., effective April 11. 


The Tennessee Central Railroad has 
been sold to C. .M. Hovey and asso- 
ciates, for $1,500,000. 


The Delaware, Lackawana & Western 
ordered 500 box cars and 500 steel hop- 
per cars from. the American Car and 
Foundry Company and arranged with 
the Buffalo Steel Car Company for the 
repair of 850 box and hopper cars. The 
Illinois Central Railroad Company or- 
dered 2,000 gondola cars of the latest 
design, while the Atchison, Topeka & 
Santa Fe announced an order to the 
Pullman company for eight diners. 


Wholesale prices on January | 
virtually at their level for the month be. 
fore, according to Dun’s. The new 
figure is $164.444, or a decline of only 9 
cents from that for December i, 


Four big stores in Chicago, follow‘ng 
similar action by several stores in New 
York, have put in bakeries and are Selling 
bread at 5 cents a loaf. Harry F 
Barnard, manager of the American Bakery 
‘Association, declared that the five-cent 
loaf in the regular bakery is an impos- 
sibility. A canvass of thirty large baker. 
ies, he said, showed that bread actually 
cost seven and one-sixth cents a loaf. 


Further reductions, ranging from $% t 
$15, have been made in the price of Ford 
automobiles. The regular Ford touring 
car now sells for $348, f. 0. b. Detroit 
The Hupp Motor Car Corp. reduced the 
price of coupes from $2,100 and $1,835, 
and sedans from $2,150 to $1,935. 


Arbuckle Brothers and the Federal 
Sugar Refining Co. have reduced the 
wholesale price of refined sugar 10 points 
to 4.80 cents. 








Prices 











HE latest report on the cost of liv- 

ing by the National Industrial Con- 
ference shows that prices now are 20.3 
per cent. below the peak reached in July, 
1920. Food has decreased 31 per cent.; 
clothing, 39 per cent.; and sundries, 4 
per cent.; while shelter has increased 7 
per cent., and fuel and light 8 per cent. 
The change in the cost of living July, 
1921, and November, 1921, the report 
shows, was neglible, averaging only 0.03 
per cent. 


Attorney General Daugherty, aided by 
the Department of Labor and the De- 
partment of Commerce, is planning a 
nation-wide investigation of food .and 
commodity prices. It has been decided 
to include wholesale prices as well as 
retail prices, in order that the public may 
know the “cost of the egg as it travels 
from the hen to the breakfast table.” 
Fuel and clothing will also be included 
in the survey, 


Washington 





see American delegation sprang an- 
other surprise in the arms conference 
when Secretary Hughes proposed the es- 
talishment in Peking of an International 
Board of Reference to maintain the open 
door to China. This board would have the 
power to review existing concessions in 
China to determine whether they conflicted 


. with the principle of the open door. After 


the elimination of Article IV, which pro- 
vided for the examination of commitments 


_ made in the past and to which Japan ob- 


jected, on the ground that the board should 
not have retroactive powers, the resolution 
was passed. 


Another resolution submitted by Sec- 
retary Hughes calls for the making 
public of every kind of agreement be- 
tween foreign nations and China. Those 
that do not come to light will have no 
binding force either upon China or 
upon the powers and cannot be as- 
serted except at the peril of the power 
undertaking to assert them, provided 
such power is a signatory to the treaty. 


The first step to bring about farmer 
representation on the Federal Reserve 
Board was taken by the Senate in the pass- 
age of the Kellogg-Smith compromise bill 
increasing the board’s appointive member- 
ship from five to six and providing that 
the agricultural interests shall have a 
spokesman among them. 


Adoption of a constitutional amendment 
prohibiting further issuance of tax-exentfpt 
securities was advocated by Secretary Mel- 
lon before the House Ways and Means 
Committee. Mr. Mellon estimated that 
$10,660,000,000 in tax-exempt securities 
were outstanding. 


With the provisions objected to by Sec- 
retary Mellon eliminated, the Allied debt 
refunding bill was favorably reported to 
the Senate by its Finance Committee. 
Chairman McCumber said it was the pur- 
pose to press the measure for passage 
without waiting for the adjournment of 
the arms conference. 


The joint international commission cf 
the Governments of the United States and 
Canada has submitted to President Hard- 
ing a comprehensive proposition for the 
improvement of the St. Lawrence rivet 
between Montreal and Lake Ontario, as 
well as the completion of the new Welland 
Ship Canal, the connecting navigating link 
between Lake Ontario and Erie. Ii ap 
proved, the cost of the enterprise will ex: 
ceed $300,000,000, a 
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Classified Advertising 


1 market 30,000 busi- 
FORBES “ives geal FORBES every 2 


nett. Practically every reader is en- 
gaged in active business, 
Our rate for classified advertising is as 
follows: 
situations Wanted....... 8 cents a word 
industria! Real Estate... 10 cents a word 
Agents Wented...cece . 16 cents a word 
Help Wanted .....+0 


Business Services... 
Want te Bev ..cccceee 

Wanted te Gell......... conte a word 
eBusiness Oppertwnitios....10 cents a word 


vpanking and Business References required fer 
all advertisements seeking capital. ‘ 
Count six words to an agate line. No 
advertisement accepted for less than one 
dollar pavable in advance, Advertise- 
ments accepted for the first issue going 
to press following date order and copy is 
received in New York. 
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ENGRAVED BUSINESS CARDS 








GENUINE Hand Engraved on Copper Plate 
High Clase in every respect at reasonable 
prices. Samples upon request. The Don 
Coulton Engraving Co., Milford, Conn, 
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SALESMEN WANTED 





LARGE income easily earned representing us 
to —_- houses. TEXPLY CO., Somer- 
ville, N. J. 








SITUATIONS WANTED 





POSITION desired by a young man; age 25; 
a college graduate, and willing to start at the 
bottom and work hard. Forbes, Box No. 25. 








HELP WANTED 





MEN—$40.00 TO $150.000 WEEKLY—Become 
writers of Advertising, booklets, circulars, 
folders, letters. Previous experience unneces- 
sary. Splendid income while learning. Prepare 
in short time. Write for full particulars. 
APPLIED ARTS INSTITUTE, Dept. 136, With- 
erspoon Bldg., Philadelphia. 





Other Important Items 











A FOG OF WORDS 


Every successful business-man is a 
great believer in the force of IDEAS. 
To get at the ideas which are likeiy 
to be of constructive assistance to him 
in his work he devotes a considerable 
portion of his valuable time to the 


reading of BUSINESS MAGAZINES. 


But the ideas he seeks are scattered 
through pages and pages of over 150 
different business magazines. They 
are in @ f0g of words—through all of 
which no business-man can possibly 
grope. 


The ideas of greatest value to him 
are as likely to be in the magazines 
he does not read, as in those which 
he does. 


LEFAX 


Monthly Product of 150 
Business Magazines 


_Contains the constructive ideas pub- 
lished in 150 different business maga- 
zines. We digest all magazines that 
have any merit, we choose the most 
constructive ideas, condense them, add 
our own—and we give you Lefax. 


We crystallize IDEAS—from out of 
a fog of words. 


, Lefax is a pocket size magazine that 
is ideal for the man who is always 
busy—for salesman or business execu- 
tive—at lunch—on the train—odd 
moments, It is published so that 
articles of interest may be ri ad, 
and inserted in a pocket loose-leaf 
memo-book, 


READ LEFAX— 
TO READ ECONOMICALLY 


Sign the coupon below, and examine 
the first copy. If you are dissatisfied 
with it you will owe us nothing. 


LEFAX, INC., 
141 S. 9th St., Phila., Pa. 


| Gentiemen: 
Please enter my name on your subscription 
list—if I am satisfied with the first copy I will 


send you $3.00—otherwise I will owe you 
hothing, 


Name 























XPORTS of merchandise for 1921 de- 

creased $3,743,000,000 and imports $2,- 
777,000,000 as compared with 1920. Total 
exports were $4,485,000,000, against $8,- 
228,000,000 ; imports aggregated $2,508,000,- 
000, against $5,278,000,000. Much of the 
reduction was due to the material decline 
in prices of commodities, which made up 
the bulk of foreign trade. 


Imports of gold during 1921 totaled 
$691,000,000, compared with $417,000,000 
during 1920. Exports were $24,000,000 
against $322,000,000 in 1920. 


A plan to dispose of the $400,000,000 
of alien property now being administered 
by the Government so as to further trade 
relations between the United States and 
the former Central Powers will shortly 
be submitted to Congress by Colonel 
Thomas W. Miller, Alien Property 
Custodian. Under the plan, large Ger- 
man interests entitled to a considerable 
‘share of the property would permit the 
‘money to remain in this country for the 
‘resumption of trade interests that were 
discontinued because of the war. Were 
tthe money returned to Germany; about 
‘95 per cent. of it would be confiscated 
by the Government on the ground of war 
profits. 


The Treasury Department reports the 
stock of gold in the United States, Jan- 
uary 1, 1922, at $3,656,988,551, compared 
with $2,784,834,427 on January 1, 1921. 
Gold holdings have more than doubled 
since 1910, when the total was $1,638,- 
‘108,821. 


The Standard Oil Company of Cali- 


fornia, it is announced, has purchased a’ 


one-quarter interest in the syndicate or- 
ganized by Franklin D. Vanderlip who 
holds concessions from the Soviet Gov- 
ernment for the exploitation of coal, oil 
and timber lands, fisheries, etc., in Kam- 
chatka, Siberia. Oil will be sought in 
Kamchatka as soon as trade is resumed. 


Production of crude oil for the week 
of January 7 established a new high 
record, averaging 1,413,450 barrels daily, 
against 1,407,750 the previous week and 
1,221,075 in the first week of 1921. 


Chicago’s $2,700,000 municipal repair 
shops have been closed following an in- 
vestigation which revealed that city work 
done there “cost 300 per cent. of what it 
would have cost on the outside.” 


Authority to make loans direct to bor- 
rowers in communities where farmers in 
need of Government assistance are not 
properly served by National Farm Asso- 
ciations is requested of Congress by the 
Federal Farm Loan Board. 


As a result of charges made against the 
company by Samuel Untermyer, counsel 
to the Lockwood committee in New York, 
and letters to the Department of Justice 
from counsel for the company asking for 
an inquiry, Attorney General Daugherty 
has ordered an investigation into the affairs 
of the-General Electric Company. Mr. 
Untermyer charges that the company is an 
“intolerable monopoly and should be sup- 
pressed.” 


Plans to finance foreign trade with 
the United States through an organi- 
zation to be known as the Foreign 
Trade Financing Corporation, with a 
proposed capitalization of $100,000,000, 
have been definitely abandoned. The 
bank was to have operated under the 
Edge law. 

The amount of wool now in stock 
throughout the country, as shown by 
the annual canvass of The Commercial 
oe was 113,272,337 pounds on 

ecember 31, A year ago it was 
275,707,481, assent 


FORBES 


A symbol of satisfactory 
service 


THERE IS A PERSONAL TOUCH in the handling 
of transactions through this bank that indi- 
cates a thorough understanding of what is 
required and a keen interest in promoting 
the business interests of our clients. 


EXTENSIVE CONNECTIONS in this country and 
all foreign countries enable us to carry out 
your wishes and our own in giving you the 
best of service in any part of the world where 
banks exist. 


Correspondence 1s invited. 

































THE NATIONAL SHAWMUT BANK of BOSTON 


Capital, surplus and undivided profits, $22,000,000 

















Current issue of our 


where 
ates P Stcrrily nd Sood Income 
“Financial Forecast oin hands 
We don’t consider we are doing 
Sent without obligation. ee} jour full duty by you until we 


give you both the best security 
and the best interest rate to be 


M. SWOLFE Q Ca had —anywhere. 











ESTABLISHED 1906 We are also alert to giving you 

\ the full benefit of the high rate as soon 

41 BROAD ST, NEW YORK. as it is established—not six months or a 
‘Broad 25 ear later. We retain the high rate as 


ong as it obtains. 





7%% First Mortgage Real Estate 








Gold Bonds of the CLAMAN Hotel 


(to be a half a block fro.a Ti Square, 
To Invest Advantageously New York) gence rocnomet ahem psn 
in 1922 and good income join hands. 
You should know the range of prices in 1921. 
ee, AMERICAN 
Ready Reference Book BOND & MORTGAGE 
Gives the ‘high and low levels on all active COMPANY INC. 
ocks an or mber and the entire American Bond & Mortgage Building 
4 ll cise statistical da hi ‘ 
prone Bow Bigg Gung ‘the | secor vege Pol mg 127 North Dearborn Street, Chicago 


n or the conservative placing of his 562 Fifth Ave., New York City 
investment funds. Send for P-9, mailed free. Columbus, Ohio Davenport, lowa 





ri Please send me information on the 744 
Investment Securities Claman Hotel first mortgage real estate gold 


SPECIALISTS IN ODD LOTS _— 1502 
40 Exchange Place New York WOM 55s. cocubiuonss t. bosate panebsdkasenass 
Tel. B 1331 


road 
Offices in Seven Principal Cities 
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CONDENSED STATEMENT 
At the close of business December 31, 1921 
ASSETS 
Loans and Discounts... . 


U.S. Bonds and Certificates . . 
Other Bonds and Investments........... 


Banking House...... 


Customers’ Liability; Letters of Credit, etc. ty 
Cash, due from Banks and U.S. Treasurer. . . 


Interest earned 


LIABILITIES 
$4,500,000. 00 
13 500,000.00 


Capital Stock 
Surplus ..... 


Circulation .... 





Deposits, viz:— 
Individuals 
Banks 








Seeking New Business on Our Record 


CHE 
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Undivided Profits......... 
Reserves; Taxes, etc........ 
Mimeorned Interest... ..... 00.0000 000s 
Letters of Credit and Acceptances ..... 
$93 975,778.90 


27, 134,888.05 
1,911,300.00 


THE 


MICAL 


NATIONAL 


BANK 


OF NEW YORK 
Founded 1824 


BROADWAY AND CHAMBERS, FACING CITY HALL 


a 


seeeeeeee.- 999,380,958.32 
6,527,550.47 
2,954, 116.20 
1,500,000.00 
7,263 ,269.20 
35,004 364.81 
194,383.94 


$152,824 642.94 


2,245,999.01 

340,040.58 
20,586 ,039.59 
621,343.97 
360,816.50 
8,234,475.93 


123 021,966.95 
$152,824 ,642.94 




















“‘Austria’s 
White Coal 


American Vision’ 


4 special circular descriptive 
of the largest industrial under- 
taking ever launched in Austria 
—the “Styrian Water Power 
and Electric Co.” 


Copy free on request 


R. M. Bauer & Co. 


Represcntatives of 


Anglo-Austzian Bank, Vienna, 
Hardy & Co., Berlin 


25 BROAD ST., NEW YORK 
Tel. Broad 416-417-658 





Trade-Marks— 
Symbol of Quality 


Cosgrove Coals are 
trade-mark products 
because the producer 
believes in their 
Quality.. 


CSG 
AND CCIMPANY 


JOHNSTOWN, Pennsylvania 


NEW YORK, CHICAGO, 
PHILADEPHIA, ST. WUIS, 


ee 


Significant News 


(Continued) 


President Harding told the National 
Agriculttural Conference that “the 
whole country has an acute concern 
with the conditions and the problems 
which you are met to consider. It is 
truly a national interest and not en- 
titled to be regarded as primarily the 
concern of either a class or a section— 
or a bloc.” His recommendations, in 
brief, were: 


Provision for greater working capital 
for farmers. 

Extension of co-operative marketing 
associations. 

Better dissemination of scientific in- 
formation. 

. Measures to protect farmer and con- 
sumer from violent price fluctua- 
tions. 

Greater development and use of 
waterways and eventual electrifica- 
tion of all railroads. 

. Fuller development of natural re- 
sources through increased reclama- 
tion. 


Roger W. Babson plans a small city 
in Wellesley, Mass., which will be laid 
out with a group of buildings to serve 
as a gigantic conference center for all 
the powers that control production and 
direct distribution. By bringing the 
20,000 employers of the country to- 
gether, through their representatives, 
Mr. Babson hopes to evolve plans which 
will mitigate the unemployment evil 
in periods of business depression. 


The oil reserves of the country, ex- 
perts of the United States Geological 
Survey report, following a comprehen- 


sive survey, appears adequate to sup-. 


ply the demand for only twenty years. 


_The total reserve is placed at 9,150,000,- 


000 barrels. 


E. D. Dier & Company, stock brokers 
of New York, have failed, with liabilities 
estimated at $4,000,000. Three complaints 


‘asking for criminal action against the con- 


cern were lodged with the District At- 
torney’s office. An investigation has been 
started. 


The New York Federal Reserve 
Bank reports earnings of $34,767,288 in 
1921, against $60,525,321 in 1920. Earn- 
ings declined steadily throughout 1921, 
whereas during 1920 there was a 
month-by-month gain. The most im- 
portant decline was in income from 
loans to member banks and paper dis- 
counted, which amounted to $30,762,- 


.021 in 1921, against $49,839,182 in 1920. 


Judge Mack, in the United States 
District Court, appointed Jesse E. 
Ehrich as receivér for Joseph D. Sugar- 
man, doing a brokerage business at 
19 Beaver Street under the name of 
J. D. Sugarman & Co. Liabilities were 
estimated, in Wall Street, at about 


_ $500,000. 


The latest: cotton ginning figures 
show a slight gain. Cotton ginned prior 
to Jan 16 amounted to 7,913,971 run- 
ning bales, including 123,069 round bales, 
32,363 bales of American-Egyptian, and 
3,110 bales of Sea Island. Ginnings to 
January 16, 1921, amounted to 12,014,- 
742 running bales. 


Clarence H. Mackay, president of the 
Commercial Cables-Postal Telegraph 
system, plans to restore direct cable 
communication with Germany. Under 
a contract with the German Atlantic 
Cable Company, two new cables will 
be laid between New York and Em- 
den, to be put in operation by October, 
1923. 


President Harding has offered his aid 


-to the Governments of Chile and Peru in 


an effort to bring about a satisfactory 
agreement between them for a settlement 
of the Tacna-Arica dispute. 





Foreign 








REAT BRITAIN’S foreign trade fg 
off in 1921. Imports were valued a 
£1,086,000,000 compared with £1,9329. 
000 in 1920. Exports totaled £703). 
000 against £1,334,000,000 in 1920. 


Germany, in accordance with a deg. 
sion of the Reparations Commissicn, 
has agreed to make a payment of 3]. 
000,000 marks every ten days, pending 
a decision of the whole reparation 
issue, and has also agreed to a Change 
made in the delivery of coal to 5,750. 
000 tons every three months. 


French imports for the full year 1971 
according to copyrighted cable to “Th. 
New York Times,” were 23,548,000. 
francs, and exports were 21,452,000,» 
francs; so that the excess of imports 
was 2,006,000,000 francs. If supplies jp 
kind by Germany are deducted from 
imports, and other factors are taken 
into consideration, the French economic 
balance sheet was almost in poise gf 
the end of 1921. 


Count Uchida, Japanese Foreign 
Minister, in a speech to the Japanes 
Diet, on foreign relations asserted that 
Japan has no territorial ambition in §.- 
beria, nor any intention to secure ex. 
clusive rights of any kind, and prom. 
ised that the Japanese “will lose no 
time in withdrawing their troops” upon 
re-establishment of politicil stability in 
Russia. 


Official statistics show that the cost 
of living in London fell 7 per cent dur. 
ing December. At the end of 1921 the 
figures were the lowést since March, 
1918, but were 92 per cent. above the 
1914 level. 


John Robert Clynes, labor leader in the 
English House of Commons, in a recent 
speech declared that public men should be 
thinking of the “appalling industrial con- 
ditions” now prevailing, rather than about 
politics. Local authorities and_ relief 
agencies, he said, were distracted by the 
demands made upon them and the unem- 
ployed were reduced to such slender re 
sources that they could not live for long 
upon the allowances received from re 
lief bodies. 


The extent of the recovery of German 
trade is strikingly shown by the number 
of ships entering and leaving the port of 
Hamburg. During 1921, 9,940 ships of 9- 
500.000 tons left the harbor; 1920, 5.0%, 
of 4,350.000 tons; 1918, 1.602, of 820,00 
tons; 1913, 16,627, of 14,440,000 tons. In 
coming ships in 1921 numbered 8,633, of 
9,500,000 tons; 1920, 4.898, of 4,480.00) 
tons; 1918, 1.471, of 696,000 tons; 1913 
1537, of 14,185,000 tons. 


The General Federation of Germat 
Trades Unions has issued a manifest 
expressing’ dissatisfaction with the Gov- 
ernment’s taxation policy, especially its 
remissness regarding levies on property 
The organization intends to take a strong: 
er attitude on the taxation issue. 


Chinese bankers are reported to havt 
formed a group which would join with 
the interallied consortium in loaning tht 
Chinese Government $90,000,000 (Mex 
can). They would contribute $16,000,000. 
taking as security the revenues derivel 
from the salt monopoly; and the shares 
of the loan apportioned to the four met 
bers of the consortium, amount’ng ¢? 
$74,000,000, would be used for ref«undin’ 
debts already incurred. The funds to & 
obtained at home would enable the Gor 
ernment to meet its administrative & 
penses, the consortium having refused ‘? 
furnish-money for this. purpose. 
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Open all 
year. But 
now—when 
elements of 
oppressive 
weather are 
ebsent — is 
the most 
desirable 
time for in- 
telligent 
rest. 


The Signal for 
the Brakes 


Your human machine has 
its own brakes—automatic, 
infallible, inexorable. Their 
tightenings are speed-dan- 
ger signals. 

A little Intelligent Rest, 
a careful looking over of 
your human engine, and 
permanent harm is avoided. 
Ignoré the signals and the 
brakes lock tight. 

Men and women of af- 
fairs more and more are 
heeding these Signals for 
the Brakes—taking time 
for Intelligent Rest. 

In this connection: 


SPRINGS 


Watkins Glen, N.Y. 
On Seneca Lake 
The Pioneer American *‘Cure"’ for 
Heart Disorders 

Wm. E. Leffingwell, President 

The mission of The Glen 
Springs is to make fit and keep 
fit your Human Machine—and 
especially its engine, your heart. 

Every modern comfort is com- 
bined with charm of nature and 
invigorating atmosphere for 
quiet, comfortable, Intelligent 
Rest. Always the pleasure of in- 
teresting companionship. 

Diagnosis and treatment are 
available to detect and correct 
any weakness in-time. The Nau- 
heim Baths, given with a natural 
calcium chloride brine, chemical 
and X-Ray laboratories, and 
equipment for hydrotherapy, 
electrotherapy, and mechano- 
therapy, are under professional 
direction and adapted to treat- 
ment of heart, circulatory, kid- 
ney, nutritional and nervous dis- 


orders, rheumatism, gout and 
( 


obesity. 

Illustrated booklets with detailed 
information sent on request. 
Address Wm. M. Leffingwell, Secy. 
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The Good in Trade Associations 


(Continued from page 292) 


Answered the offending group: “We’re 

standing on our rights.” 
Added the Director: 

covering the point.” 

Then, translating a difficult situation 
into terms of the events of the day, 
the Director sent for the secretary of 
the trade association, whose members, 
to the number of only a few, were dis- 
turbing the trade atmosphere. Briefly, 
he put the situation before this secre- 
tary. The secretary forthwith put it 
before the association. The associa- 
tion, in convention, ruled that what’s 
bad for the trade is bad, wherefore 
whosoever would persist in helping to 
give American stockings a black eye, 
must quit the association. 

It worked! This trade association 
did what the Government of the United 
States was unable easily to do short of 
passing one more law. 

In the old days trade cousins had to 
fight out such differences of opinion 
in the open, and everybody in the trade 
family suffered, along with the con- 
sumers probably. But now, supple- 
menting the trade*association and ex- 
isting in the main because of them, 
there has come to be in Washington a 
new kind of open court with open 
covenants openly arrived at in which 
representatives of the Government and 
the trades sit down at the national coun- 
cil table together. 

It is called the Trade Practice Sub- 
mittal, 

When, for instance, some members of 
the typewriter industry had developed 
a large market for used typewriters 
reliably taken down and rebuilt, they 
discovered other individuals, firms, and 
corporations were spoiling this new 
market by foisting upon it, as rebuilt, 
old typewriters that had merely been 
dusted and oiled. If in this, as in many 
other instances, resort was had to pub- 
lic condemnation, the established and 
reliable manufacturers would be the first 
to suffer. But when representatives 
of the trade were summoned to a Trade 
Practice Submittal, or family council, 
with a representative of Uncle Sam at 
the head of the table) and ample 
weapons behind him, ways of improving 
the situation developed forthwith. 

The fact simply is that Washington, 
at the top of the world, with the trade 
families knocking at its doors, has, 
though averse to the exercises of poli- 
tical pressure by associations at work 
on Capitol Hill, nevertheless come in 
many ways to rely upon organized trade 
groups for co-operation rather than 
upon individuals, or firms, or corpora- 
tions. 

The Bureau of Mines, in the Depar- 
ment of the Interior, has done a great 
deal of valuable research work, fifty- 
fifty, in co-operation with trade asso- 
ciations—work on fuels, for instance— 
work that the Bureau could not afford 
to do for such governmental agencies 
as the army and which neither the as- 
sociations themselves nor any of their 
members were equipped to do. 

The Department of Agriculture, 
through most of its seventeen bureaus, 
has without hesitation long been using 
organized trade and agricultural groups 
as switchboards through which to get 
or diffuse information. Secretary 
Wallace frankly says, in fact, that the 
department would find it difficult to do 
without them. 

And there are many other govern- 
mental agencies that, imperceptibly, as 
needs have arisen, have helped to bridge 
the traditional gap between American 


“There’s no law 





government and business, via the trade 
associations. 

But the deliberate plan that now for 
the first time makes full and frank 
usage of the trade associations and 
promises to give them just such a work- 
ing relationship with the Government as 
they have long enjoyed in some of the 
countries of Europe, where their rep- 
resentatives have a kind of official ad- 
sory place, is the achievement of 
Secretary Hoover, in the Department 
of Commerce. 

It is realized in the Department of 
Commerce that there are some eight- 
een or twenty specific functions which can 
be performed by trade associations in co- 
operation with the Government and can- 
not easily be performed by the Government 
itself in a country with as many scattered 
members of each trade group as this coun- 
try has, and it has set itself to bring 
itself into line to co-operate with the 
trade organizations to the full. 

To some business men the rapid de- 
velopment of trade associations and 
their increasing part in national affairs 
means little. To others, the trade as- 
sociation is, more than any other agen- 
cy, rapidly demonstrating that most 
business groups have become in the 
main self-regulatory.. And that indi- 
cates the promised and long-delayed 
trend of distinctly less government in 
business. It indicates a way out from 
many harassments put upon business. 

Looking farther ahead, doubtless it 
means the coming of the time when 
business and government will go hand- 
in-hand in many ways heretofore im- 
possible. 





About Important People 











E. F. Cary, formerly. president of the 
Haskell-Barker Car Co., which has been ab- 
sorbed by the Pullman Co., has been elected 
president of the combined concern. 2 

James B. Forgan has retired as president 
of the Chicago Clearing House Association 
after twenty-one years of service. 

Herbert K. Twitchell, chairman of the Board 
of the Chemical National Bank of New York, 
has tendered his resignation. Rumsey W. 
Scott was appointed a vice-president. 

O. H. Wharton has resigned as a director 
and vice-president of the Crucible Steel Com- 
pany of America. : 

Lester Armour was elected a director of 
Armour & Company to succeed the late 
Everett Wilson. . 

Harold B. Thorne, vice-president of the 
Metropolitan Trust Company of New York, 
has been elected vice-president and director of 
the Pierce Oil Corp. 

George Emlen Roosevelt has been elected a 
director of the Hanover Safe Deposit Com- 
pany of New York, succeeding Samuel T. 
Peters, deceased. 

Rolfe E. Bolling and Henry R. Johnston 
have been elected vice-presidents of the Chat- 
ham & Phenix National Bank of New York. 

Arthur Roeder has been made president of 
the United States Radium Corporation. 

Julian A. Acosta was added to the board of 
—- of the Continental Bank of New 

ork. 

By a presidential order, Thomas O. Marvin, 
now vice chairman of the United States Tariff 
Commission, has been designated to become 
chairman of that body, succeeding Thomas 
Walker Page, resigned. 

The election of several new senior and 
junior offcers was announced by S. W. Straus 
& Co., of New York. The roster of officers is 
now as follows: S. W. Straus, president; S. J. 
T. Straus, vice-president; managing commit- 
tee, Nicholas Roberts, Walter S. Klee, H. D. 
Tudhope, R. D. Kaufman and H. R. Amott, all 
vice-presidents. Other vice-presidents are H. 
B. Matthews, B. M. Kirstein, Charles Ridgely, 
J. H. Rubin, R. J. Highland; Nicholas R 
Jones, secretary, and W. R. Gillespie, treas- 
urer. 

W. R. Allen was elected president of the 
Union Bank of Canada in Winnipeg, suc- 
costing John Galt, who has been president 
since 1912. 

L. R. Walker has been elected a vice-presi- 
dent of the Certain-Teed Products Corporatoin. 

At a meeting of the directors of the Colum- 
bia Bank of New York, Louis S. Quimby was 
elected a vice-president. 

H Young was eletced a director of the 
Manati Sugar Company. 

John G. Shedd, head of Marshall Field & 
Co., Chicago, has been elected a director of 
the National Bank of Commerce in New York. 

. Prather Knapp has been eletced a vice- 
president: of: the Bankers Service Corporatio 
of New York. : 






This Simple, Efficient 


ADDRESSING SYSTEM 
has 


NO LIMITATIONS 
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Qddress iy rosy 








The Elliott Company, 
166 Albdary St., 
Caxbridge, Lass, 














Here is a tray of 250 Elliott “Jumbo” Index 
Cards (size, 4x48$2);—durable, compact, light, 
easy to handle. Note what a great quantity of 
data can be written on their fibre frames. Each 
card serves as a complete one-piece follow-up, 
mail-order, or credit record, and also prints ils 
own address whenever and as often as you wish. 


Below are shown a few standard size Elliott 
Index-Address Cards (44x2);—for lists that 
do not require the filing of extensive data. 

















These are only two of many types of Elliott 
Index-Address Cards, but suffice to indicate 
the complete adaptability of the ADDRESS- 
PRESS system to the individual requirements 
of any business. ; 























Addresses can be stencilled into Elliott Cards 
right in your own office—on any standard type- 
writer. Very easy, inexpensive thing to keep a 
mailing list alive and accurate;—whether it 
contains 700 or 7,000,000 names. 
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Then, when you want to address circulars, 
form letters, statements, etc., just put the cards 
into the ADDRESS-PRESS and it automati- 
cally transfers the addresses from the cards to 
whatever is being sent out;—60 per minute! 
These addresses carinot be distinguished from 
typewriting. 





, , , .-+6 fier han 
Send for our Free Book ywecnan 


{dressing’’ 


The Elliott Co. 


9) Albany St., Cambridge, Mass. 
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will be a valuable aid to those having funds 
available for conservative investment. Municipal 
Bonds are exempt from all Federal Income Taxes 
and at present are selling at unusually low prices. 


Yielding 5% to 6%% 
Ask for Circular DS-15 


William. @mpton(@. — 


Investment Bonds 
14 Wall Street, New York 
St. Louls Chicago Cincinnati New Orieans 














Bonds 

To yield 734% to maturity. 
A first mortgage hydro-electric 
twenty-three year bond. Com- 
pany operating in New England, 
with demand for power increas- 
ing in steady and gratifying 
amount. 

Full particulars upon request 

for D-14. 


F, M. Dyer & Co. 
Investment Securities 
27 William St., New York City 
Telephone Broad 5985 
BALTIMORE NEW HAVEN 

















J. W. Jay & Co. 


Cotton Merchants 


Members: 
New York Cotton Exchange 


New York Produce Exchange 
New York Coffee and Sugar Eachange 


Associate Members: 
ol Cotton Association 


25 Broad St., New York 


Orders solicited for purchase or 
sale of cotton and cottonseed oi] for 
future delivery. Liberal advances 
made on spot cotton for dehvery. 
We keep our clients well advised as 
to the growing crop and also market 
situations. 


Correspondence invited. 




















BUILDING YOUR INCOME 

Step by step, you can build up 
a substantial income. Buy a few 
shares of stock at a time, as 
favorable opportunities present 
themselves, 


And you will find our trust- 
worthy investment service of 
great assistance. We heve facili- 
ties for purchasing odd lots of 
stock, and all listed or unlisted 
stocks and bonds. 

Write for our selected list of 
current investment opportunities 


Address Dept. A 


(iisoim @ (HAPMAN 


Members New York Stock Exchange 
71 Broadway, New York City 
Telephone Bowling Green 6500 























nvestors’ 


1 Book Booklets 
Department 








From time to time the leading financial houses in Wall Street and other financial 
centers publish booklets, circulars and other printed matter on various financial . 


subjects: 


These publications treat of every phase of the investment business, and 


also of conditions and prospects of individual companies, industrials, railroads and 


public utilities. 


The thought contained therein is the product of the best financial 


minds in the world, being prepared by high salaried men, of analytical minds, with 


special training for this particular work. 


It is, therefore, of inestimab‘e value to 


investors desiring to keep informed on financial subjects in general, and particularly 
on matters pertaining to companies whose securities they hold. To obtain litera- 
ture listed herein write the issuing house, referring to the Investors’ Book of 
Booklets Department of “Forbes Magazine,” and the desired publication will be 


mailed to you free of charge. 


Getting the Most for Your Money— 
This booklet, which includes a special 


‘barometer letter, gives plain, unbiased 


facts on the present situation and fore- 
casts coming conditions with remark- 
ab‘e vision. - Besides it cointains a 
great deal of information of impor- 
tance to every investor. It is published 
by the Roger W. Babson Statistical 
Organization, Wellesley Hills, Mass. 


How to Make Your Money Make 
More Money—The greatest qualifica- 
tion for making money by investment 
is ‘knowledge of fundamental prin- 
ciples and skill in their application. 
This authoritative booklet shows what 
the law of average teaches. It is pub- 
lished by the American Institute of Fi- 
nance, 15 Beacon Street, Boston, Mass. 


Safety and Seven Per Cent—Farm 
mortgages have the essential factor so 
vital for the small investor where safety 
of principal must come first. A pamph- 
let giving complete information in re- 
gard to farm mortgages has been pub- 
lished by E. J. Lander & Co., Grand 
Parks, N. D. 


The Revenue Act of 1921 and a Digest 
of Same—The Revenue Act of 1921, 
with a comprehensive index and anno- 
tations has been printed in booklet 
form by the National City Company, 
The company also has ready for dis- 
tribution a digest of the Federal Reve- 
nue Act of 1921 for income and excess 
profits for 1921, 1922 and subsequent 
years. It contains tables for calculation 
of tax and for comparison of taxes for 
individual, estate, or trust corporation 
income. It also contains definitions of 
terms used in the acts and notations of 
the principal modifications of the Reve- 
nue Act of 1918. 

Spitzer-Rorick & Co., 120 Broadway, 
New York City, are offering an issue 
of $350,000 City of Pawhuska, Okla., 
6 per cent. bonds due September 12, 
1946, to yield 5 5/8 per cent. Pawhuska 
is the county seat of Osage County and 
the surrounding country is largely agri- 
cultural. The bonds are for water 
works, electric light and sewer pur- 
poses. The bonds are exempt from 
Federal income tax. 

Municipal Bonds Defined—Of con- 
siderable value to the bond investor 
will be found this booklet issued by 
William R. Compton Co. 14 Wall 
Street, New York. It explains the ade 
vantages of owning municipal bonds, 

Bonds Safeguarded by Necessities, 
issued by F. M. Dyer & Co., 27 William 
Street, New York, shows the opportu- 
nities offered by Public Utility Bonds 


and fully explains this form of security. 


The “Why” of Federal Reserve—This 
72-page book will be found very valu- 
able by business men. It tells how to 
read the Federal Reserve Bank state- 
ments, giving sample statement with ex- 
planation of its items, the history and 
functions of Federal Reserve Banks, and 
is illustrated with maps and charts. 
Issued by R. H. MacMasters & Co,, 
82 Broad Street, New York City. 

Cotton Situation—Monthly Cotton 
Reports.—J. W. Jay & Co., 25 Broad 
Street, New York, members of the New 
York Cotton Exchange and other lead- 
ing exchanges, issue a weekly résumé 
of the cotton situation, Through their 
cotton bureau they are well informed 
as to conditions affecting price and the 
production and distribution of cotton. 
Their monthly reports give valuable 
information as to both weather and per- 
centage condition and are mailed to 
those interested in plenty of time to 
reach them several days before the re- 
ports of the U. S. Department of Agri- 
culture. 


A Sure Road to Financial Independ- 
ence—Published by Halsey Stuart & 
Co., 49 Wall Street, New York City, out- 
lines a practical plan of systematic sav- 
ing and investment that can be followed 
by anyone who can lay aside $10 a 
month. The salaried man or woman 
will find in this plan the answer to the 
problem of how to accumulate a finan- 
cial reserve and a source of extra in- 
come which will be needed after the 
peak of earning power has been reached 
and heavy family expenses must be 
carried in the face of declining earning 
power. A budget sheet to aid the in- 
vestor in determining how much to 
save is included. 

The Investor and the Income Tax—Is 
the title of a new booklet compiled by 
Frank J. Mulligan and associates, 30 
Church Street, New York City, and be- 
ing distributed gratis to clients by a 
number of well known brokerage 
houses, 

What of Oil in 1922—A review and 
forecast of this great industry, together 
with suggestions for the purchase of 
securities which should benefit from the 
improving situation has been issued by 
Henry L. Doherty &-°Co., 60 Wall 
Street, New York City. 

Independent Oils—Every important 
oil company is thoroughly reviewed in 
this 136-page book. It contains latest 
available earning figures, covers past 
prices. and dividends, outlines. present 
financial condition, and discusses mar- 
ket prospects, and can be obtained 
from Mosher & Wallace, 33 Broadway, 
New York, 





Exempt from the Federal Income Tax 


$350,000 
CITY OF PAWHUSKA 


OKLAHOMA 
6s 

Due Sept. 12th, 1946 
These bonds are issued for 
Water Works, Electric Light 
and Sewers and are a general, 
direct, sinking fund obligation. 
Pawhuska is the county seat of 
Osage Coun _y and the surround- 
ing country is largely agricultural, 


Priee to yield 514% 


Spitzer, Rorick 
& Company 


Established 1871 
Equitable Building, New York 


Toledo Chicago 











Drilling in Australia 


The most persistent search is 
now being carried out in order 
to establish a petroleum indus- 
try in Australia. 


Attention has been directed recently 
to the presence of petreleum in West- 
ern Australia, where the pioneer work 
has, in one instance, been done largely 
by Martin R. Freney, according to 
The Petroleum Times of London. 


The bores, which have been sunk on the 
areas held under license by this man, have 
been successful in that samples, which have 
been taken from them under government super- 
vision, have blished the of oil in 
each case. ‘ ‘These areas are in the Kimberly 

. Tegion, whese tremendous activity is now in 
Progress. : 


J.R. Bridgefird & Co. 


111 Broadway New York 














How to Read the 
Federal Reserve 
Bank Statements 


A 72-page book, every business man should 
have. Illustrated—maps, charts. Gives history 
and functions of Reserve Banks—purposes and 
results accomplished. A sample statement with 
explanation of items—comprehehsive. 


THE “WHY” 
OF THE 
FEDERAL 
RESERVE 


You may have a =. 4 Gratis by writing or 
calling at our office below. 


Please ask for FM-501 


R. H. MacMASTERS & CO. 


®*Members Consolidated Stock Exchange 


of New York 
82-84 Broad St. New York 
_ Phone: Broad 6380 Entire First Floor 


Offices in eight cities—Direct wires. 











Latest Issue 


Investors 
Pocket Manual 


contains latest statistical in- 
formation, also high and low 
prices for the entire year of 
1921, on all issues listed on the 
New York, Chicago, Philadel- 
phia, Boston and Pittsburgh 
Stock Exchanges, New York 
Curb and other leading ex- 
changes throughout the 
United States. 
Copy sent FREE on request 
Ask for F. 94 
“Always Without Obligation” 
S-S-RuSKAY & Co. 
- ESTABLI. 7 
Members Consolidated 
42 BROADWAY 
Phone: Bowling Green 5200 


Phila. Pittsburgh Bosten Bridgeport 
Private Wire System 
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Just Off the 























oe PY of the above original 
Booklet, now in its third print- 
ing and full of helpful and instruc- 
tive information for the investor, 
sent free on request for C.-23. 


SEXSMITH, 


AND COMPANY 


Investment Securities 


107 Liberty St., New York 


*Phones Rector 3894-5-6-7 














Speculation & Investment 
What is the Connection?. 


Every investor and trader 
should be interested in 
this special article just pre-, 
pared and which is con- 
tained in the current issue 
of “Fortnightly Investment 
Guide.” Among the many 
securities treated are 


Amer. T. & T. Gen. Electric 
Can. Pacific U. S. Steel 
Bethlehem Steel B. Studebaker 
Coca-Cola Baldwin Loco. 


a copy of this issue will be 
— free to all requesting 
-38. 


LIBBY & COMPANY 
STOCKS and BONDS 


55 Broadway New York 
Telephone Whitehall 947 




















86 YEARS 


SERVING THE BANKS. 











Sf eS 
American Banker 


The Oldest Banking Journal 


in America 


67 PEARL STREET 
NEW YORK, N. Y. 


$5.00 per Year 


15e. per Copy 




















Partial Payment Investment.—A 
comprehensive booklet issued by John 
Muir & Co., 61 Broadway, New York, 
members of the New York Stock Ex- 
change, explains clearly the many bene- 
fits of this plan for small and large 
investors. 

Bond Terms Defined.—L. A. Hughes 
& Co., 100 Broadway, New York, are dis- 
tributing a booklet of immense value 
to the inexperienced investor. This 
booklet describes the leading types of 
bonds and explains the difference be- 
tween the various kinds. 

The Investor’s Guide—A weekly pub- 
lication filled with information vital to 
the successful investor or trader. It 
contains statistics, analyses, latest avail- 
able information and reports. Copies 
can be secured from Russell Securities 
Corporation, 25 Broadway, New York 
City. 

Five Practical Methods of Operating 
in the Stock Market.—This helpful and 
instructive booklet can be secured by 
writing to Sexsmith & Co., 107 Liberty 


_ Street, New York City. 


Do Increasing Failures Indicate Con- 
tinued Depression? — The Broo :mire 
Economic Service, 25 West 45th Street, 
New York, has prepared a chart which 
shows the fluctuation in failures over a 
period of eighteen years, and which will 
help you to appraise properly the influ- 
ence of present factors in future busi- 
ness. 

Convertible Bonds—A chart com- 
prising ten attractive, diversified issues 
yielding from 6 per cent. to 8 per cent. 
and containing much other valuable and 
timely information has been prepared by 
Stilwell, Leffler & Lowe, 40 Exchange 
Place, New York City. 

Increasing Net Profits—Prepared by 
the Roger W. Babson organization, 
Wellesley Hills, Mass., shows how you 
can increase the net profits of your busi- 
ness 8 per cent. during 1922. 


Investment Digest.—Containing inter- 
esting articles on the outlook for secur- 
ities in general, as well as some 
pertinent remarks on oil and foreign 
situations in particular, will be furnished 
by Duham & Co., 43 Exchange Place, 
New York City. 

City of Chicago Bonds.—R. M. Grant 
& Co., 31 Nassau Street, New York, are 
offering a new issue of City of Chicago, 
Illinois 5% Gold General Corporate 
Bonds. The bonds are dated July 1, 
1921 and:are due serially 1925-1940, in- 
clusive. They are coupon in form with 
privilege of registration as to princi- 
pal and are issued in denominations of 
$1,000. Principal and interest are pay- 
able in gold in New York City. They 
are eligible to secure Postal Savings 
deposits and are legal investment for 
savings banks and trust funds in New 
York, Massachusetts, Connecticut and 
other states. The coupons were au- 
thorized by majority vote of. the quali- 
fied electors and contain a direct gen- 
eral obligation of the entire City of 
Chicago, payable from unlimited taxes 
levied on all property. Legality and 
regularity of this issue have been ap- 
proved by Messrs. Chapman, Cutler & 
Parker, Chicago; Chester B. Masslich, 
Esq., New York City; Messrs. Storey, 
Thorndike, Palmer & Dodge, Boston. 


-Bonds are offered to yield, according 


to maturity, 4.50 per cent. to 4.40 per 
cent. 

February Dividend Forecast—S. S. 
Ruskay & Co., 42 Broadway, New York, 
have prepared for investors a chart 
showing the past dividend record, the 
1920-1921 price range, the survey: of fa- 
vorable and unfavorable factors of 
twenty important corporations whose 
securities are listed on the New York 
Stock Exchange. 
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EXEMPT FROM ALL FEDERAL INCOME TAXES 


City of Chicago 
5% Gold General Corporate Bonds 


Dated July 1, 1921 ; : : Due_ as shown below 
Principal and semi-annual interest payable in gold in New York City. Coupon 
Bonds, with privilege of registration as to principal. Denomination $1.000. 

Eligible to secure Postal Savings Deposits 
Legal Investment for Savings Banks and Trust Funds in New York, 
Massachusetts, Connecticut and other States 
CHICAGO is the second largest city, with the second smallest per capita debt, 
among the ten largest cities of the United States. 


These bonds were authorized by a majority vote of the qualified electors and con- 
stitute a direct general obligation of the entire City of Chicago, payable from unlimited 
taxes levied upon all of the taxable property therein. 

Legality and regularity of the. Issue have been approved by 
Messrs. Chapman, Cutler & Parker, Chicago, 
Chester B. Masslich, Esq., New York City, 
Messrs. Storey, Thorndike, Palmer & Dodge, Boston. 


Prices 1925-30 to yield about 4.50% 
Prices 1931-40 to yield about 4.40% 


R. M. GRANT & CO. 


31 Nassau Street, New York 
Boston St. Louis Chicago 
While the above statements are not guaranteed, we believe them to be correct. 


























We Own 
and Offer 


Free from Federal Income Taxation 


$150,000 . 


City of Statesville, North Carolina 


54%4% School Bonds 


Dated Jan. 1, 1922. Principal and semi-annual interest (July 1 and Jan. 1) payable at Hanover 
National Bank, New York. Denomination, $1,000. 
_ to Price to 
eld % Yield % 
$5,000 due year! {to 5 years — $25,000 5.3 
ly ~ $ 5.28 $5,000 due yearly 16 to 20 years — $25,000 5.10 


5,000 due yearly 6 to 10 years == 25,000 5.25 
5,000 due yearly {{ to 15 years == 25,000 5.25 5,000 due yearly 21 to 30 years == 50,000 5.00 


FINANCIAL STATEMENT 


Total value of all property, estimated ...................... $15,000,000 
Assessed valuation for taxation................scseceeecseees 12,750,000 
BE, HEE TN ce Spo ctpacinncadsasascachoseconcad $1,236,000 

Uy MI 555.65 5io6550k ddsadhincacksounonsmeapeiroucconce 786,000 


Population (1920), 7,895; estimated (1922), 8,500. 


The CITY OF STATESVILLE, County Seat of Iredell County, is located in the central part of 
North Carolina, on the Southern Railway. Having an abundance of Hydro-Electric power, Statesville 
is one of the prominent manufacturing centers of the State. 


Ask for Circular F-2175 
Legality approved by Attorneys Storey, Thorndike, Palmer and Dodge, Boston. 


Yhe Bond Co: 


'NCORPORATED 1910 


MUNICIPAL BONDS 
NEW YORK—26 Cortlandt St. CHICAGO—39 South La Salle St. 
Telephone Cortlandt 4445-46 Telephone Central 4532-83-34 


























February 


DIVIDEND 
"FORECAST CHART 








Market Factors 





Gives our opinions 
Covers: as to the probable and 
j dividend action to 
Am. Loomuates be taken by 20 com- Trade F, actors 
oma panies in February. 
Am. Tel. & Tel. 





Famous Players ividend — 
Ge ral Electric 2 pe noo mg their influence on the 
Mexican Pet. r ins ceeded hi i price trend of securities 
Neri Boose 4. 1920-1921 price F: during 1922? 
se a range 3 Th babl .. 
an Amer. Pet. : 

: 5. Present price and e probable course o 
Ry. Steel Springs |: ° 
Retail Stores. ae able the bond and stock 
: ies ay ot “ * od — markets over the com- 
Texas Pac.C.&0./ factors ing year is clearly 
White Motors 7. Probable dividend outlined in our Special 


This Issue 


2 Reeetereen What is likely to be 





action 





Analysis. 
Investors are finding this chart of 
inestimable value. The conclu- 
sions formed are sound and 
logically arrived at. 


Copy sent FREE on request / 


Ask for F.95 i 
| Gaarvestl Ciarnson« 


Ask for copy of Bulle- 
tin F.M.-84. 








**Always Without Obligation’’ 
°S- | 66 BROADWAY, NEWYORK 
S:S RUSKAY & Co. | TEL: BOWLING GREEN 4020-26 
Members Consolidated Stock Exch.of NY. | # 
42 BROADWAY _NEW YORK i | | 
. Phone: Bowling Green 3200 3 
Tox Bricerornt CHICAGO 33 | 






































Prrtssurcn Bos: 
Direct Private Wire System 
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HE New York Trust Company offers 

to corporations, firms and individuals, a 
thoroughly modern and complete commer- 
cial banking service, including a highly de- 
veloped credit information service which is 
available to custumers. 


Special conveniences are offered to those cn- 
gaged in foreign trade. These include for- 
eign credit information and current data 
bearing upon foreign markets and trade 
opportunities. 


Long experience, covering the entire field of 
trust service, enables us to offer unexcelled 
facilities for the administration of all personal 
and corporate trusts. . 








The New York Trust Company 


Capital, Surplus & Undivided Profits $26,000,000 


100 BROADWAY 
57TH ST. & FIFTH AVE. 























IN THE NEXT BULL MARKET 


True values behind stocks 
will count more than ever! 


Stocks of companies which are about to emerge from 
“the worst depression in history,” with selling organiza- 
tions, physical properties and finances, intact, are the 
ones to buy. 


Does your company, the one whose securities you own, 
measure up to these tests? Now is the time to decide. And 
you can decide intelligently only if you know the facts. 


Our expert OPINION REPORTS are especially compiled for the 
busy man of affairs, who appreciates the value of a clear, concise 
statement of essential facts reinforced by an expert analysis and 
interpretation, and an impartial conclusion based upon sound 
judgment. 


The cost of an OPINION REPORT is less than the com- 
mission you would pay on a twenty-five share transaction. 


“OPINION REPORT” on one security 
“OPINION REPORT” on three securities 


USE THIS COUPON TO ORDER 


FORBES INVESTORS SERVICE 
120 Fifth Ave., New York 
Gentlemen: Find enclosed my check (money order, cash) for $ » for which send me 
your confidential “Opinion Report” on the following securities which I own (contem- 
plate buying). 


Name of Stock Shares Owned Price Paid 








First Mortgage Real Estate Bonds.— 
A circular describing an attractive issue 
of bonds secured by a first mortgage 
on an important piece of New York real 
estate yielding 7% per cent. will be sent 
to those interested by the American 
Bond and Mortgage Co., 127 North 
Dearborn Street, Chicago, IIl. 


The Reading Company.—The Court 
decision in reference to the separation 
of the coal properties from the railroad 
properties of the Reading Company is 
discussed and analyzed by R. H. Mac- 
Master & Co., 82 Broad Street, New 
York, in a specially prepared article 
in their current market letter. 





“Hard Times Passing’”— 
McRoberts 
(Continued from page 285) 


Bend, he entered Baker University, at 

Baldwin, Kansas. There he took an active 
part in all college affairs, football, 
scholastic contests; and at the same time 
earned most of the money to pay for his 
education. He graduated in 1891 with a 
degree of bachelor of arts. 

After a two-years’ law course at the 
University of Michigan, he hung out his 
shingle in Chicago. He had obtained 
the best mental equipment he could get; 
then sought out the largest center of 
population accessible to him. And there 
he struggled as most young lawyers 
have to. Clients came slowly and it 
required work and endurance to stick. 
He had been having a pretty hard time 
when his luck changed—or, rather, hard 
work changed his luck. 

Armour & Company had become a 
powerful organization, with practically 
unlimited means and the best’ legal 
talent was available to them. They of- 
fered him a place in their legal depart- 
ment. Mr. McRoberts took it and be- 
gan to study the history of the company 
and other industrial and financial or- 
ganizations. His talent for finance at- 
tracted attention and he was trans- 
ferred to the financial department. A 
few years later he became treasurer. 

In 1909, Mr. McRoberts became a vice- 
president of the National City Bank, 
New York, and later he was appointed 
executive manager. 

“Do you believe that attention should 
be paid to the college record of a man 
who seeks employment?” I asked Mr. 
McRoberts. 

“No, not as to whether he went to 
college or not. 

“Whether he is or is not educated, yes. 
But many a man who goes to college is 
not educated, and many a man who is 
denied that privilege is better educated 
than most college men. 

“College is a privilege. Some men 
can take advantage of it and others can- 
not. All men don’t fit in-in a class 
room. And very often if a man educates 
himself without the help of college he 
has a better foundation. 

“It would be a serious mistake for a 
firm to attempt to employ only college 
educated men.” 

“Do you believe that a man who has 
not had a college education, who has 
had a hard time of life, is a better em- 
ployee?” 

“Cases differ,” he replied. “As a rule, 
men who have had a hard time, who 
have known what it is to suffer and to 
want, have a keener understanding of 
what life means. They have more feel- 
ing for the other fellow and more sym- 
pathy. 

“The foundations of life, and business 
is only a part of life, are built on hu- 
manity and sympathy. Not soft, im- 
practical sentiment; but sentiment of 
fineness and understanding without 
which there is no achievement.” 














Our 
INVESTMENT 
DIGEST 


—just off the press— 
contains interesting 
articles on the out- 
look for securities in 
general, as well as 
some pertinent re- 
marks on the oil and 
foreign situations in 
particular. 


Send for copy 127-F.M. 














DUNHAM éf 


Investment Securities | 
43 Exchange Place, New York | 


Phones Hanover 8300-16 | 
































What is the Copper 
Industry Facing 
Nowr 


The copper industry has passed through a 
period of record-breaking depression, and as a 
result of readjustment from a war to a peace 
basis many things have occurred which are of 
vital importance to present and future copper 
stockholders, as is set forth in an article ap- 
pearing in our bi-weekly publication 


“Income Building’ 


This publication, which i; devoted to the 
discussion of developments in railroad, indus- 
trial, mining and oil corporations, with special 
reference to those companies in whose securi- 
ties funds may be profitably invested, will be 
sent without obligation, including booklet giving 
a convenient method of buying copper stocks. 


Ask for P-9 
ROGERS & SULLIVAN 


Membe.'s Gnsolidated Stock Exchange of New York 
46 Cedar Street, New York 
Telephone 3410 John 


























A New Book for Coal Buyers 


JUDGING 
COAL VALUES 


By GERALD B. GOULD 


Written out of fifteen years’ practical 
experience with the coal problems of 
hundreds of industrial plants, this book 
présents clearly and concisely the funda- 
mental principles of successful coal selec- 
tion and purchase. 


The wealth of specific data available to 
the author gives this book an element 
of originality, which is causing wide and 
favorable comment. It offers a new 
approach to this intricate buying prob- 
lem, and gives many facts, never before 
published, about the character and qua! 
ity of EASTERN COALS. 

The large map of the coal fields of Pennsylvania, 
West Virginia and Maryland, in colors, esp¢- 
cially prepared for this book, shows the numerous 
producing districts, the typical volatile of coal 
produced in each one, and the principal rail- 
roads. The map alone is a valuable addition to 
any coal buyer’s equipment. 


Price $3 delivered 
Fuel Engineering Company 


of New York 
116 East 18th Street 





New York 
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DIGEST OF CORPORATION NEWS 


= 


American Bank Note Co.—Declared 
extra divident of $1 on common stock, 
in addition to regular quarterly dividend 
of $1 per share. 

American Brass Co.—Dividend rate 
reduced from $8 to. $6 annually. 

American Ice Co.—Will retire the 
$307,000 outstanding collateral trust 
ponds due April 1, 1922. Of original 
issue of $5,000,000, $4,693,000 was retired 
from earnings. : 

American Radiator Co.— Reported 
from Birmingham, Ala., that company 
was continuing operation on 100 per 
cent. basis. 

American Telephone & Telegraph 
Co—President Thayer stated that 9 
per cent. dividend rate inaugurated in 
July, 1921, was earned “with a sub- 
stantial margin.” Earnings for 1921 
ynoficially estimated at about $12 a 
share. 

Armour & Co.—Net loss of $31,709,- 
817 for year ended October 29, 1921, 
against net profits of $5,319,975 in pre- 
vious fiscal year. Total turnover was 
about $600,000,000, against $900,000,000 
in previous year. The greater part of 
the year’s loss was in lines other than 
the meat-packing branch of the business. 
“With losses completely written off and 
with inventory at current market 
values,” said President Armour, “there 
is every reason for looking forward 
to better times.” 

Burns Bros.—Initial dividends de- 
clared on new Class “A” common stock, 
$2 quarterly and 50c extra and on new 
prior preference stock $1.75 quarterly. 
Dividend of 50c on “B” stock was held 
up pending legal advice. 

Butte & Superior Mining Co.—Re- 
sumed operations as result of arrange- 
ment whereby Anaconda Copper Min- 
ing Co., agreed to buy concentrates re- 
sulting from 30,000 tons ore per month 
from Black Rock mine. 

Calumet & Arizona Mining Co—New 
Cornelia Copper Co., subsidiary, de- 
clared a 25c. dividend, payable Feb. 20. 
This is first payment since August, 
1920. 

Cerro de Pasco Copper Corp.—Cop- 
per output 1921, 56,214,000 Ibs., against 
53,236,000 Ibs., 1920. 

Chandler Motor Car Co.—Production 
schedule for first quarter of 1922 calls 
for 4,000 cars, against shipments of less 
than 1,600 cars in first quarter of 1921. 

Chicago, Milwaukee & St. Paul Ry.— 
LC.C. approved $25,000,000 5-yr. 6 per 
cent. Government loan for refunding 
equal amount of notes held by Govern- 
ment and due March 1, 1922. 

Chicago, Rock Island & Pacific Ry.— 
Chairman Hayden states that 1921 in- 


come covered charges and preferred’ 


dividends, with balance of 3 per cent. 
on the common stock. 

Childs’ Co.—Profits in year ended 
Nov. 30, 1921, $1,997,386, against $2,299,- 
294 in previous fiscal year. 

Consolidated Gas Co. of N. Y.—AI- 
though reported deficit after dividends 
for 1921, company and subsidiaries have 
tully $20,000,000 impounded, represent- 
ing funds collected in excess of the 
80c. rate. 

Continental Motors Corp.—For year 
ended Oct. 31, 1921, reports net loss 
after charges, of $371,534. against net 
Income of $3,567,504 in the previous 
fiscal year, 

Cuban-American Sugar Co.—Direc- 
tors named a committee to discuss a 
Plan for proposed merger with Na- 
tional Sugar Refining Co. and West 
India Sugar Finance group. 





Investors Will Be Specially Interested 


Detroit Edison Co.—Net earnings 
1921, $3,433,665, an increase of 37.6 per 
cent. over the net of $2,070,936 reported 
in 1920. President Dow said, in part: 
“The operating ratio has fallen to 66.9 
per cent. The ratio for 1916, which we 
considered to be a normal year, was 
54.5 per cent.; in 1917 it was 63.8 per 
cent.; in 1918, 67.2 per cent.; in 1919, 
68.9 per cent.; and in 1920, 77.6 per 
cent.” 

Dodge Bros.—Output in 1921, 89,350 
cars, against 129,624 in 1920. 

Dome Mines Co., Ltd.—Capital dis- 
tribution of $1 a share ordered, payable 
April 20, to stock of record Mar. 31. 
This is in addition to regular payments 
of $1 annually. 

Eastman Kodak Co., of N. J.—An- 
nounced plan to change common stock 
from $100 par to no par and exchange 
10 shares no par stock for one $100 
share. This change would make the 
amout of common stock outstanding 
about 2,000,000 shares. 

Endicott Johnson Corp.—New John- 
son City plant producing over 15,000 
pairs of shoes daily, and expected to be 
making 20,000 pairs by middle of Feb. 
and to reach the ultimate capacity of 
28,000 to 30,000 pairs by early spring. 

Franklin (H. H.) Mfg Co.—Shipped 
8,435 cars in 1921, or 81 per cent of 1920 
shipments. 


Goodyear Tire & Rubber Co—Has 
sold big Long Island plant to the Stand- 
ard Sanitary Manufacturing Co. in all- 
cash transaction said to involve approxi- 
mately $500,000. Building was originally 
intended for occupancy by Goodyear’s 
eastern distributing house. 

Grimes Canning Co—“Journal of 
Commerce” stated that this company 
will join merger of Middle West can- 
ners into a new company to have $5,- 
000,000 7 per cent. preferred and $5,- 
000.000 common stock, and $4,000,000 
bonds. 

Gulf States Steel Co.—Operating 3 of 
its 5 open-hearth furnaces. In connec- 
tion with sensational advance on Stock 
Exchange, rumors were afloat that 
Henry Ford sought control in the event 
that his Muscle Shoals development 
plan goes through. Later, Ford denied 
the rumor, and Crucible Steel was mem- 
tioned as the probable purchaser. 

Hart, Schaffner & Marx Co—Net 
profits for year ending Nov. 30, 1921, 
$1,756,826, after depreciation and taxes, 
against $2,013,055 in previous fiscal year. 
Harry Hart, president, told stockhold- 
ers: “Profit-making was difficult 
throughout the year. The public con- 
tinued to demand fine goods but the 
pressure for lower prices led to selling 
on the closest of margins. The fact 
that there had been no overexpansion 
during the period of inflation and that 
during 1921 we were able to utilize our 
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ee years ago Alerander Graham Bell, the in- 
ventor of the telephone, wrote this inspired forecast: “‘It és 
conceivable thut eabies of telephone wires could be laid under- 
ground or suspended overhead, communicating by branch wires 
with private dwellings, country houses, shops, manufacturers, etc., 
and a man in one part of the country may communicate by word 


of mouth with another in a distant place.” 


At the right, an old print of Bell lecturing on telephom 7877, 


Foresight 


More than forty years ago, 
when the telephone was still in its 
experimental stage, with but a few 
wires strung around Boston, the 
men back of the undertaking fore- 
saw a universal system of com- 
munication that would have its 
influence upon all phases of our 
social and commercial life. 


They had a plan of organiza- 
tion capable of expansion to meet 
the growth they foresaw; and their 
wisdom is borne out by the fact 
that that plan which they estab- 
lished when telephones were 
numbered by dozens is efficient 
now when -telephones are num- 


bered by millions. 
This foresight has advanced the 


scientific development of the art of 
telephony to meet the multiplied 


toward Better Service 


public requirements. It has pro- 
vided for funds essential to the 
construction of plant; for the pur- 
chase of the best materials on the 
most advantageous terms; for the 
training of employees to insure 
skilled operators; for the extension 
of service in anticipation of growth, 
with the purpose that no need 
which can be foreseen and met 
will find the Bell System unpre- 
pared. 


The foresight of the ear:y 
pioneers has been developed into 
a science during the years which 
have elapsed, so that the planning 
of future operations has become a 
function of the Bell System. This 
is why the people of the United 
States have the most efficient and 
most economical telephone service 


in the world. 


* BELL: SYSTEM” 
AMERICAN TELEPHONE AND TELEGRAPH COMPANY 


AND ASSOCIATED COMPANIES 
One Policy, One System, Universal Service, and all directed 





FUNDAMENTALS , 
CHANGE SLOWLY %@% 


The factors in operation a month ago 
have not yet exhausted their force, and 
further advances in bond prices are to 
be expected. 


Send for free copy of Bulletin S, con- 
taining many valuable suggestions. 
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for OLFINITE ACCURAVE TIMELY FORECASTS ON MARKET TRENDS 


BROOKMIR 


ECONOMIC SERVICE INC 
25 Wese 45th Street New York 


space and .equipment advantageously, GB The Ongmet System of forecosnng from Econome Cycles 


materially aided in profit-making.” 

Haskell & Barker Car Co.—Declared 
special dividend of $1.25 a share. Stock- 
holders ratified sale of company’s as- 
sets to Pullman Co. for $1.25 in cash 
and 3/4 share of Pullman Co. stock per 
share of Haskell & Barker. 


Hupp Motor Car Corp.—Entered 
1922 with tentative production sched- 
ule of 30,000 cars—double 1921 produc- 
tion. Domestic sales in 1921 were 92 
1/2 per cent. of domestic sales for 
1920, the company’s biggest year, but 
1921 export sales were only 5 per cent. 
of 1920 total, according to “Automotive 
Industries,” 








Established 188A 


ENNEDY & CO. 


74 BROADWAY 


489 6TH AVE. 
Opposite Public Library 
5 COLUMBUS CIRCLE 


Members 
Consolidated Stock Exchange ef N.Y. 
“SUCCESS IN THE 
STOCK MARKET” 


Write for Free Booklet 
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FIRST, Farm Mortgages are the most de- 
pendable of investment securites. Farm 
land is indestructible. The stability of 
your security in a farm mortgage is 
assured. Our First Farm Mortgages and 
Real Estate Bonds, furnished in amounts to suit, 
net 7% ; collected and remitted without charge. We 
look after all details. If you want “Safety First” 
send for pamphlet ‘‘F’’ and list of offerings. Se- 
curities may be purchased on partial payment plan. 


E.J. LANDER & CO. 
ESTABLISHED 1883- CAPITAL & SURPLUS $500,000.00 
GRAND FORKS, NORTH DAKOTA. 
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“Trading Suggestions’ 


Definitely recommends purchase 
or sale of active listed stocks at 
certain prices; suggests others be 
left alone for the time being; and 
concisely points out outstanding 
market features and opportunities. 


Latest issue sent on request for F-470 


WILSON & CHARDON 


Members Consolidated 
Btock Eachange of New York 
62 Broadway New York 
Telephone 1 is 
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Locking Out 
Profit 


OMETIMES when you turn the key of 

your safe deposit box on your securities 
you may be locking out profit which you 
should have. Because of illness or absence 
from the city you may not be able to sell 
securities when you might most advantageous- 
ly, you may fail to take advantage of stock 
subscription rights, or you may lose interest 
on funds if bonds are called for payment and 
you cannot present them at the proper time. 


Our Customers’ Securities Department will — 


Collect interest and dividends and dispose 
of the proceeds as you direct. 





Endeavor to notify you of stock rights, 
called bonds, etc. 


Buy and sell securities on your -written 


or telegraphic order. 


i ey A 
wWaast= 


Prepare information for Income Tax 
returns. 


= z = i! r — 
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Keep your securities safely in our vaults 


ae 


— giving both protection and immediate 
availability. 
Write for our booklet, “The Modern 
Method of Caring for Securities”. 


Downtown Office: Fifth Avenue Office: 
16 Wall Street at 42nd Street 


Paris Office: 3 & 5 Place Vendome 
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BANKERS TRUST COMPANY 


Fifty-seventh St. Offices 
at Madison Ave. 
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STANDARD 


YOU CAN MAKE 
A PROFIT! 


Successful business 


eaniee { Free k h t 
men know how to 
in Ou figure profit. You 


i Upea How 10 Ficbek PROFIT can learn their 
Cc r je PROELA ASE 


Request aa This book 


CARL H. PFORZHEIMER & CO. 


Dealers in Standard Oi! Securities 
Phone: 4860-1-2-8-4 Bread 25 Bread St, M, Y. 


New Booklet Oo 


How to Figure 
Profit” tells you 
vital facts, 


P. Roger Cleary, a 
nationally known 
expert accountant 
and teacher, wrote 
the book. It shows 
how to price the 





article you sel 








based on costs an 
overhead, and it’s amazingly simple! 
Don’t guess, Know! Write for this im- 
portant book today. It sells for only 
$3.0 Money refunded if you are not 
satisfied, 


THE CLEARY COMPANY 
YPSILANTI MICHIGAN 


36 Accounting Problems Solved 


By O. V. Wallin, C.P.A, A compilation of 


lished at $5.00. Introductory price 
pa or nite time only 3100 Address 
The Wi » Publishers 
Lafayette Bids. Philadelphia, Pa. 














FOUNDED 1892 


$200 DOWN and 
$40 and Less Each Month 


Buys. any $1,000 Bond listed on the 
N. Stoc k Exchange and selling 
TS par. 


THIS IS THE. TIME TO 
BUY GOOD BONDS 


Some of the very safest and most attractive in- 
vestment bonds obtainable are now selling at 
bargain prices. These bonds are sure to advance 
in price as money rates work 


Our PARTIAL PAYMENT PLAN makes 
it possible to take advantage of present low 
Drices to build up a reo investment un- 
der very liberal terms of payment. 
Suggestions made upon request. 


Cc. P. DOW & Co. 


Member Consolidated Stock Exchange 
of New York 


10 STATE STREET BOSTON 1 
DIRECT WIRE Te NEW YORK 


Jones Bros. Tea Co., Inc.—Sales fy, 
1921, $17,386,890, against $20,52 8,241, in 
1920. 

Kress (S. H.) Co.—Sales for 1921, 
$28,909,385, against $28,972,941, 1929, 

Kresge (S. S.) Co—Sales for 1921, 
$55,859,011, against $51,245,311, 1929, 

Nash Motors Co.—Net income for 
year ended Nov. 30, 1921, 2,226,078, 
against $7,007,471, in previous fiscal 
year. 

National Biscuit Co.—Reports earp. 
ings of $13.48 per common share jp 
1921, against $13.02 in 1920. Profits 
have shown a small but remarkably 
steady growth year by year. 

Northern States Power Co—Net in. 
come of 12*months ended Nov. 30, 1921, 
$2,785,895, against $2,252,873, previous 
12 months. 


Pacific Gas & Electric Co— All oy. 


standing $10,000,000 convertible 7 per 
cent. notes, due May 1, 1925, will be re. 
deemed May 1, 1922, at 101 and inter. 
est. In November, 1921, company sold 
$10,000,000 “B” 6 per cent. bonds of 
1941, by way of refunding. 
Penny (J. C.) Co Sales for 192), 
$46,641,928, against $42,846,008, 1920, 
Peoples Gas Light & Coke Co—O0;- 
dered to reduce gas rate 15c. a 1,000 cu, 
ft., to $1, effective Feb. 1. 
Remington Typewriter Co.—Business 
has shown a small but steady gain since 
August, 1921, with exception of Novem- 
ber. In December, business picked up 
and was declared best in 1921. 
Seaboard Air Line.—Will defer pay- 
ment of interest on its’ $25,000,000 ad- 
justment mortgage 5s, on Feb. 1. In- 
terest on these bonds was also deferred 
on Aug. 1, 1921. 


Southern California Edison Co.—Net 


income for 11 months ended Nov., 1921, 

5,712,825, against $4,903,321 for 11 
months, 1920. 

Southern Pacific Co.—U. S. Supreme 
Court set March 12 for reargument of 
suit of U. S. Govt. to dissolve combina- 
tion with Central Pacific through lease 
and stock ownership. 

Standard Oil of N. J.—Ordered 750,- 
000 boxes of tinplate for its Bayonne 
plant—value of order placed at $3,500,- 
000. About 80 per cent. of order went 
to U. S. Steel Corporation. 

United Cigar Stores Co.—Sales for 
1921, $77,852,491, against $79,628,128. 

U. S. Cast Iron Pipe & Foundry Co. 
—Purchased from Toronto syndicate 
exclusive rights for use of De Lavaud 
process for manufacture of cast iron 
pipe in U. S. and its possessions and 
Cuba. New process said to be most 
revolutionary development in history of 
industry. 

U. S. Food Products Corp.—aA sub- 
sidiary, the Sugar Products Co., with lia- 
bilities of $5,000,000, placed in receiver- 
ship. 

Virginia Iron, Coal & Coke Co.—De- 
clared stock dividend of 50 per cent, 


. payable in 5 per cent. cumulative pre- 


ferred stock, Feb. 15, to common stock 
of record Feb. 1. Scrip will be issued 
for fractional shares. 

U. S. Steel Corporation.—In a tenta- 
tive decision, the I. C. C. has ruled that 
the Steel Corporation may continue to 
operate its steamships through the Pan- 
ama Canal. . 

White Motor Co.—Truck sales in 
1921 aggregated about 52 per cent. of 
1920, it is estimated. 

Western Union Telegraph Co.—Pre- 

liminary income account for 1921, with 
December estimated, shows net income 
of $9,704,964, against $12,785,722 in 
1920. ; 
- Youngstown Sheet & Tube Co. —Re- 
ported that appraisals of propertics in 
proposed merger disclosed common 
stock value of $155 a share for this 
comany, $69 for Inland Steel Co., and 
$40 for Steel & Tube Co, 
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The INVESTOR 
AND 
The INCOME TAX 





63-Page Booklet 


For Investors and Traders 


How to report 


Stock and Cash Dividends, 
Scrip issued for Stock Divi- 
dends, Bonus Stock, Stock 


Rights, Bond Interest, etc., etc. 


Includes typical broker’s state- 
ment showing sales to estab- 
lish losses, etc. Contains ruled 
pages for investor’s record. 


Copy gratis if you write on your 
business or personal stationery. 


L. A. Hughes & Co. 


Investments 


100 Broadway New York 























19 years 


of service to the 


Investing Public 


Through the medium of our 
Market Letters, Special Let- 
ters, and Service Reports, we 
have for more than 19 years 
kept our customers informed 
regarding developments in 
New York Curb Market se- 
curities. 


Ask for Weekly Market 
Letter 


TMeties stoces°CD 


ESTABLISHED 1903 
Members New York Curb Market 
25 BROAD ST. NEW YORK, 


Telephone Broad 7171 

















GIBSON’S 
Annual Forecast 


SECURITY MARKET 


FINANCIAL and BUSINESS 
CONDITIONS and PROSPECTS 


for 1922 





The Gibson Letters and Forecasts 
have been issued without inter- 
ruption for fifteen years. 
170 Pages 
Bound in Paper, $1.00 
Cloth, $1.50 


THOMAS GIBSON 
Dept. F.B., 29 Broadway 
NEW YORK 

















lew Ideas for the Investor 


The outgrowth of 26 years ef seien- 


known as & market 
authority om finance, Full eof vital 
informatien, 








2 Now and 
os Then | 


Do you know a funny story 
that would interest our readers? 
“Forbes” offers a Prize 8f $5 for 
the best story published in each 
issue and also pays $1 for each 
story used. Anecdotes about local 
employers or about workers are 
peculiarly suitable. 


System 

A certain firm who owed a Hebrew merchant 
became bankrupt and he decided to visit them 
and investigate. 

He found them on the third floor and de- 
manded payment of the bill, making himself 
so obnoxious that he was finally thrown out of 
the office and down the stairs. As he reached 
the second floor a porter happened along and 
boosted him down the second flight. This 
brought him to the first floor where the jani- 
tor pushed him out to the sidewalk. As the 
poor man pulled himself together he stared 
back at the building, and, shaking his head, 
muttered, “My! my! my! How could they fail 
mit such a system?”—$5 prize to E. N. Part- 
ington, 90 Francisco Ave., Rutherford, N. Y. 

* oo 


The Truth 


A few months after the beginning of the 
crash in silk prices a certain silk manufacturer 
on reaching his office found three men waiting 
to see him. 

They all got up at once, and the first one 
said: “Mr. So-and-so, I’m from the Silk Credit 
House”; the second one said: “I’m from 
Bradstreet’s.”” Before the third one had a 
chance to open his mouth, the manufacturer 
shouted: “Gentlemen, I’m ‘Dun.’ ”’—$1 prize to 
H. R. Haas, 381 4th Ave., New York City. 


“It’s An Ill Wind, Etc.” 


The wind smashed one of the plate glass win- 
lows of Siegle Brothers department store in 
Trenton, N. J. This incident in itself would 
not justify publicity, but a large sign card with 
the firm’s slogan was immediately placed in the 
window. It read: 

“Our merchandise is all it is cracked up to 
lige aaa to Fred Merish, Box 157, Tren- 

on, N. J. 
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No Cause for Complaint 


An advertising manager who had gone south 
to look over a certain trade territory, became 
marooned in a country village for two days. 
The hotel, so-called, was extremely poor. 
Sunday evening, as usual. the hotel owner’s 
wife came out and vigorously rang the bell 
hanging on a pole in the backyard. A stray 
dog, sleeping in the side yard, rudely awak- 
ened from his dreams, set up an awful howl. 

The disgusted advertising man, after listen- 
ing a moment, yelled: 

“What are you howling about, you don’t 
have to eat here !’"—$1 price to C. S. Garrison, 
112 American Central Life Bldg., Indian- 
apolis, Ind. 





A Good Thing 


A speculator on the stock exchange was 
sitting in a friend’s office, and during the con-, 
versation, which was mostly about stocks and 
bonds, he informed his friend that he had 
Picked up a cheap thing during the winter. 

“It stood at thirty-three then, and yesterday 
it touched eighty-four!” he said. 

“By jove! You are lucky. What is it?” asked 
his friend. 

“A thermometer,” was the reply.—N. Y. 
Globe. : 


* es . 
Saving Time 


Limpy Jackson spent every Saturday evening 
in losing at poker what he had earned through 
the week. One evening he marched upstairs 
to the gambling room, and, throwing a small 
buckskin bag containing his weekly pay-roll 
through the transom, exclaimed: ‘There it is, 
boys, I’m going home and sleep !’”—$1 prize 
to E. Henderson, 202 G street, N. W., Miami, 
Okla. 

* e * 
Arriving at His Decision 

When the U. S. Shipping Board Oriental 
liner “Wenatchee” was in the port of Seattle, 
prior to leaving on her maiden voyage, the 
officers of the ship were tendered a big recep- 
tion and the vessel was thrown open to the 
visiting public. : 

As some of the visitors were passing through 
the galley, the colored cooks were gathered in 
groups, chattering. 

One undersized darky appeared particularly 
desirous of impressing the visitors with his 
importance and finally to drive that idea home 
was heard to declare, “Well, aftuh matuah 
deliberation, I’se decided not to make the 
return trip on this steamer ‘Wenatchee.’ ” 

At this a big fellow, who had been saying 
nothing, boomed out, “Did you ’all ’rive at 
that air decision by your own se’f or did the 
chef make it for you.”—$1 prize to Henry C. 
Copeland, 8457 Rainier place, Seattle, Wash. 
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Everything You Need— 
At Your Finger-Tips— 


Too many office desks are mere repositories of junk; their very design making it im- 
possible to care properly for essential papers and records which must be instantly 
available. It was the knowledge of this fact that led to our extensive research into 
the real utility and purposes of desks. 


The @ Efficiency Desk 


s the combined] result Yof] this fexhaustive research together with our forty years’ 
experience in building desks and filing systems. 

Built in six distinct models, each with a variety of possible combinations in the way 
of drawer equipment, among them is exactly the right desk for YOU. An individual 
desk, designed and equipped so that every record, every document—and, of course, 
pencils, paper, and so on—is right where you can lay your hands on it instantly with- 
out interrupting your train of thought. 

Irrespective of whether or not you need a desk, you will find the booklet, “The 
Executive's Workshop,” a veritable mine of information on planning the day’s work, 
arranging the office equipment, and so on. Your copy will be sent on request, without 
cost or obligation. 


YAWMAN 4»» FRBE MFc.(0. 
229 ST. PAUL STREET - ROCHESTER, N. Y. 


Branches and Agents in all Principal Cities 

















‘BEST REPORT I’VE EVER SEEN 


That’s the way an investor described 
Forbes Financial Research Report 


THE TEXAS COMPANY’S STOCK 


NO WONDER! It contains a complete digest of ALL 
eo" THE FACTS essential to a thoroughly 
intelligent and accurate judgment of the INTRINSIC (investment) 
value of the shares. 
PLUS ! A wealth of ORIGINAL informatio, statistics and 
«analytical comment, which will give you a definite 
and conclusive knowledge of the SPECULATIVE possibilities. 


There is, for example, exclusive information on such vital topics as 
the Texas Company’s— 


HIDDEN ASSETS AND EARNINGS 
PROBABLE VALUE OF FUTURE .“RIGHTS” 
POSSIBILITIES OF SULPHUR PROPERTIES 

ASSOCIATION WITH STANDARD OIL OF INDIANA 


DEVELOPMENT OF VAST SOUTH AMERICAN OIL PROPERTIES 
PROFITS FROM CRUDE OIL, GASOLINE, LUBRICATING OIL, 
FOREIGN MARKETING, MEXICAN OPERATIONS, ETC., ETC. 
Let us send you a full description of this important report, together 


with a reprint o four adjusted price chart—something of unique value 
to present and prospective stockholders. 


FORBES FINANCIAL RESEARCH 


120 FIFTH AVENUE NEW YORK 
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Joton H. Slawson 


Compan 
171 MADISON AVENUE/NEW YORK 


LAWSON’S | Findings 

for Buyers of Invest- 
ment Real Estate” 
unusual opportunities for 
safe and profitable invest- 
ment. Copy of latest “Find- 
ings” on request. 


lists 


We specialize in New York City business property. 
Our policy is to buy for investors—not to sell to them. 
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THE AMBASSADOR 


THE AMBASSADOR 
Atlantic City 


Los Angeles 


THE AMBASSADOR 
New York 


Americas most distinctive Aotels~ 
She Ambassaclor 


NEW YORK ATLANTIC CITY 


The Ambassador is the newest and The Ambassador is situated directly 
most distinctive hotel in the metropolis. on the boardwalk in the fashionable 
Located adjacent to the shopping and Chelsea district. Large indoor salt 
amusement centers: Park Avenue at waier swimming pool, spacious sun-decks 
Fifty-first Street. Rooms and Suites overlooking the Atlantic and countless 
are individual in their comfort and other delightful features. Open through- 
arrangement. out the year. 


LOS ANGELES 


The Ambassador, overlooks the mountains and a beauti- 
ful section of the city. Located in a 27-acre park of 
tropical verdure: Ambassador golf course, within 15 min- 
utes of hotel, owned by the Ambassador for Ambassador 
and Alexandria guests. 


The Alexandria, famous tor its excellent service, distinc- 
tive cuisine and interesting restaurants. Located in the 
heart of Los Angeles. 

MODERATE RATES--Notwithstanding the superior advantages 
of Ambassador hotels, the rates are moderate. Write for illustrated 
booklets. |New York booking office for all Ambassador hotels 
Telephone Rhinelander 9000. 


THE ALEXANDRIA 
Angeles 














TOMORROW’S MARKET 


Our daily letter forecasts the movements 
of Securities on the New York Stock 
Exchange. 


Sample letter on request 


Wall Street Advisory Service 


ELECTRO THERMAL CO 6 Church Street New York 


Steubenville, Ohlo 
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Guide to Best Business Books 
- How They Can Help You - 
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By Robert L. Smitely 


HE most valued material for initial 

study and reading in the field of 
“Inspirational” books is found in the lives 
of men who have been credited with great 
accomplishments. Therefore, such books 
as “Men Who Are Making America,” by 
B. C. Forbes; “Jay Cooke, Financier of 
the Civil War,” by Oberholtzer; “The 
Life of James J. Hill,” “Fifty Years in 
Two Hemispheres,” by Nolte; “The 
Biography of Robert Morris,” by Ober- 
holtzer; “Memoirs of Henry Villard,” by 
his wife, and other lives of great business 
men are very helpful. 


Business Morals 


Then come the books containing the 
maxims of business life. Here again B. C. 
Forbes has placed his name to the fore by 
supplying the individual with such a book 
as “Keys to Success.” In addition, how- 
ever, there are hundreds of excellent 
pamphlets similar, but possibly not so good, 
as Hubbard’s “Message to Garcia.” Any 
of the works of Casson are extremely 
valuable in getting the right slant on busi- 
ness morals. Every aspirant for business 
honors should also read “Trade Morals,” 
by Edward D. Page. 

Following this type of reading the books 
of a generalizing character are to be con- 
sidered. Some of these are— 

Developing Executive Ability— 

Gowin. 

Getting the Most Out of Business 

—Lewis. 

Influencing the Man in Business 

—Scott. 

The Selection and Training of a 

Business Executive—Gowin. 

The Psychology of Management 

—Gilbreth. 

How to Get Ahead—Atwood. 
The Great Game of Business 

—Frederick. 

Analyzing Character—Blackford. 
Various Works on Efficiency— 

Emerson. 

Personal Efficiency—Grimshaw. 

How to Deal With Human Nature 
in. Business—Cody. 

Man Power—Andrews. 

Business _ Profits and Human 

Nature—Kelly. 

Two books written by Norval A. 
Hawkins, entitled “Certain Success” and 
“Selling Process,” may be highly recom- 
mended because they get down to earth 
and meet the problems of the average 
man. 


Salesmanship 


Books on salesmanship are available in 
such great numbers that the average 
neophyte is lost in trying to determine 
which ones to read. There is so much 
pure “bunk” on the subject that many 
have decried the whole field. But there 
are good books on salesmanship—which 
subject belongs essentially to the inspira- 
tional classification. Among them may be 


mentioned : 

Retail Salesmanship—Brisco. 

Principles of Salesmanship— 
Whitehead. j 

Fundamentals of Salesmanship— 
Brisco. 

Modern Sales Management—Fred- 
erick. 

The Human Side of Retail Selling 
—Leigh. 

Men Who Sell Things—Moody. 

Scientific Sales Management— 
Hoyt. 

Salesmanship—Hoover. 

Traveling Salesmanship—Hoover. 

Mind of the Buyer—Kitson. 

Administration of Industrial En- 
terprises—Jones, 


There are literally hundreds of books 
on phases of industrial management and 
cost systems. These books for the most 
part are very technical and to attempt to 
list them from such a general viewpoint 
as is taken in this article would be futile 
Readers who desire to obtain lists of such 
books should write to this department 
stating clearly for what purposes they are 
to be used. 


Business Practice 


There are a number of good books on 
management which are worthy of careful 
reading by any business man. Such books 
are written by men who have made a very 
careful study of the subject, not from 
the theoretical side, but from the practical 
side. Among them may be mentioned: 


Office Organization and Manage- 
ment—Galloway. : 
Office Management—Schultz. 
—s Your Job—Shidle. 
Time Study and Job Analysis— 
Lichtner. 
Factory Management—Kimball. 
Employing Methods—Shefferman. 
Indexing and Filing—Hudders. 


One of the best methods of creating 
interest in a large institution or corpora- 
tion is through the house organ. This 
little magazine is looked for with as much 
interest by the employees as is the weekly 
“Owl” in the country town.. There is very 
little material directly bearing on_ this 
subject, but probably the best book is 
“Effective House Organs,” by Ramsey. 


Direct Management 


In connection with the direct manage- 
ment of a large body of men there are 
numerous works of very vital interest. 
These are represented by such books as— 


Management and Men—Bloomfield. 

Industrial Organization and Man- 
agement—Diemar. 

Shop Management—Taylor. 

The Taylor System of Manage- 


ment. 

Profit-Making Management—Car- 
penter. 

Psychology of Management—Gil- 
braith. 

Principles of Industrial Manage- 
ment—Kimball. . 


“Fitch Listings of Investment Bankers 
and Brokers” 


If you have occasion to do business with 
Investment Bankers and Brokers in the 
United States or Canada, this--unique di- 
rectory service places at your elbow the 
following information in quick reference 
form: (a) Name and address of 5,000 
bond and stock brokers, also banks having 
investment departments, alphabetically ar- 
ranged under city, state and_ section. 
(b) Names of officers or firm members. 
(c) Exchanges represented by member- 
ship. (d) Class of securities specialized 
in. (e) List of branch offices if any. 
There are four sections in a substantial 
loose-leaf binder, and these two other fea- 
tures that set a new standard for directory 
service: (1) A monthly accumulative sup- 
plement containing changes, to be inserted 
as a fifth section. (2) One complete sec- 
tion entirely revised and reprinted every 
three months, so that at the end of the year 
the whole book (except the binder) has 
been replaced. This new, unique directory 
service, always up-to-date, is just issued 
by the Fitch Publishing Company of New 
York, also publishers of Fitch’s “Pond 
Book.” 
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$25,000,000 
Department of the Seine (France) 


(comprising Paris and its environs) 


Twenty Year 7% External Gold Bonds 
Due January 1, 1942 


Authorized under Law of September 29, 1919, and by a Decree of the President of the Republic rendered in Council of State, 
dated January 14, 1922. 


NOT SUBJECT TO REDEMPTION DURING FIRST TEN YEARS 


Redeemable as a whole, upon 90 days’ notice, at the option of the Department, on January 1, 1932, at 105% and accrued interest, or on January 1 
of any subsequent year at 105% less %~% per annum for each year after 1932. Interest payable January 1 and July 1. Principal and interest, 
and premium in case of anticipated redemption, payable in gold coin of the United Statcs, of, or equal to the present standard of weight and 
fineness, at the office of Kuhn, Loeb & Co., New York, fiscal Agents of the Loan, exempt from all taxes, stamp duties, transfer and other duties 
or deductions of any nature, present or futuge, levied by the Government, the Departments, Municipalities or other French authorities whatever 
they may be. Coupon bonds in denominations of $1,000 and $500. 





The Bonds are to be the direct general obligation of the Department of the Seine, which is by far the greatest in 
wealth and population of the 89 Departments into which France is subdivided and which comprises the City of Paris and its 
residential and industrial suburbs. The General Council of the Department, an elected body, votes the annual budget, which 
is confirmed by Decree of the President of the Republic. Taxatidn and borrowings by the Department are subject to the sanction 
of the French Government. 


The Department agrees, and the bonds will so state, that so long as any of the bonds of this issue shall be outstanding, it 
will not create any mortgage or lien or other charge upon any of its property or revenues, unless such mortgage, lien or charge 
shall expressly provide that the bonds of this issue outstanding shall, ratably with any other indebtedness which such mortgage, 
lien or charge may be given to secure, be entitled to the security afforded by, and be secured by such mortgage, lien or charge. 


The Department has obtained assurance from the Government of the French Republic, that, while any of the bonds of this 
issue are outstanding, no obstacle will be placed in the way of the Department regarding the purchase and remittance of the 
nécessary funds to enable the Department to fulfill its obligations in respect thereof. 


The service of the loans of the Department is met out of the Department’s general income, which-is mainly derived from 
(a) certain Government and Municipal subventions and contributions, and (b) the proceeds of the taxes known as “centimes 
additionnels,” levied annually by authority of Parliament and collected together with other Government and Municipal taxes. 


The General Council of the Department is under statutory obligation to levy annually such an amount as may be necessary 
to balance the Department’s yearly budget. The estimated revenue and expenditure of the Department for 1921 each amount 
to Frs. 350,000,000. The Departmental taxation per capita for 1921 was only about Frs. 44 per annum. 


According to the last official estimate, made in 1910, the value of the lands and buildings situated in the Department 
amounted to approximately Frs. 20,700,000,000, and the annual rental values of such properties, upon which are based the 
assessments for taxation, to approximately Frs. 1,470,000,000. On present day valuations, these figures would be very con- 
siderably exceeded. The outstanding debt of the Department on December 31, 1921, amounted to approximately Frs. 984,000,000, 
and the annual charge for interest and amortization to approximately Frs. 77,870,000. In addition to this, the Department 
provides for annuities in respect of the newly acquired local transportation systems, amounting to approximately 


Frs. 32,520,000. 


The present issue of $25,000,000 Twenty Year 7% External Gold Bonds in New York and of £3,000,000 (equivalent to 
about $12,500,000) Thirty Year 7% Sinking Fund Sterling Bonds which have been purchased by Messrs. Helbert, Wagg & Co., 
Ltd., of London, and associates, and are expected to be issued shortly in London, will constitute the only external debts of the 
Department and will increase the total debt, at present rates of exchange, by approximately Frs. 450,000,000, for which the 
charges for interest and amortization, at present rates of exchange, will amount to approximately Frs. 33,500,000 per annum. 
Calculated at approximately the present rates of exchange this brings the total debt up to Frs. 1,434,000,000, involving a total 
annual charge for interest and amortization of approximately Frs. 144,000,000. 


The present Loan and the above mentioned Sterling Loan are being contracted to provide funds for capital expenditures 
for the betterment and extension of the newly acquired transportation systems and thus will be utilized entirely for productive 
purposes. 





The above information is taken from a letter from the Prefect of the Department of the Seine, addressed to Kuhn, Loeb & Co., copies of 
which may be obtained from the undersigned. As the letter has in part been transmitted by cable, it is subject to correction. 





The undersigned will receive subscriptions for the above bonds, subject to allotment, 
at 9014.% and accrued interest to date of delivery. 


At the offering price the Bonds yield 7.95% to maturity. If the Bonds are redeemed before maturity the yield increases gradually to a 
maximum of 834% if redeemed on January 1, 1932, the first redemption date. 





The undersigned reserves the right to close the subscription at any time without notice, to reject any application, to allot a smaller amount 
than applied for and to make allotments in their uncontrolled discretion. 


Payment for bonds allotted is to be made in New York funds, delivery of temporary bonds or certificates, deliverable if, when and as 
issued and received by the undersigned and subject to approval of counsel. 


Kuhn, Loeb & Co. 


The National City Company Guaranty Company of New York ; 
Dillon, Read & Co. Harris, Forbes & Co. Kidder, Peabody & Co. 
Lee, Higginson & Co. Brown Brothers & Co. Blair & Co., Inc. 


Cassatt & Co. The Union Trust Company of Pittsburgh 
New York, January 23, 1922. 
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JOHN G. LONSDALE 
. PRESIDENT, NATIONAL BANK OF COMMERCE, ST. LOUIS 
PRESIDENT, NATIONAL BANK SECTION OF THE AMERICAN BANKERS ASSOCIATION 
The complete audit of the commercial borrower’s statement by depend- 
able certified public accountants is a form of business insurance that should 
be encouraged in all lines of industrial and mercantile activity. There has 
been a marked tendency during the past few years on the part of business 
men to recognize the value of the complete audit, because they realize that 
an examination of their records by disinterested and capable certified public 
accountants eliminates guess work and serves to establish the essential facts 
of business as they really are. I commend the complete certified public 
audit as an instrument of great and growing value in the development of 
American business and the safeguarding of credit. 


‘ natal, 
Published in the interest of better Business 


BY ERNST & ERNST 





























